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and late Fellow of All- Souls. _—_ 
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' MADAM, S: 
INCE the great Happineſs 
S or Miſery of Human Life 
depends wholly upon the right or 
wrong Condutt of it, he that ſhalt 
| point out any of its Irregularittes 
or Miſtakes, ought to be |, ookt up- 
' on as an Univerſal Friend, and 
. a Promoter of the Public Happi- 
neſs: And the more ſevere he is 
' mn his Cenſure (provided it be true 
and well-grounded ) the more cha- 
 ritable 4 he im his Undertaking, 
and the more likely to be ſer- 
viceable in hu Performance. 


| But then eſpecially will he be 
- ſo, if the Irregularities which 
=_—” he 


[| bis Reproot: 


he fingles out be ſuch, as are not 
only Great and of ill Conſequence, ' 
Popular and F "requent, Inveterate 
and of long ſtanding ; but ſuch as © 
. lie® ſecret and unobſerved , 
have all along, paſſed ney the 
Notion 'and* Charatler of. Excel- 
lencies;and been made rather mat- \ 
ter of particul ar Commendation than i 
ef Dſparagement. If che Light : 
rhar 15 11 thee be Darknels, [ard 
i - * our Bleſſed Lord, how great 1s 
NEE Þ- Darkneſs! 
{ay, If thoſe thmgs that go for © 
great Exceilexcies are real Faults, 
how great are ſuch Faults, and - 
how worthy to be cenſured ! He © 
ther -<faxe that - refletts "1pon ſuch. ; 
4 bfcondubts as theſe, does a dou-\ 
ble: frrece of Service, -and oblages | 
by fi Dutcovery as well as ” | 


Thish i 


And 


fo may 1 


"IN? 
-- WD 


aud 


, _— 


This Conſideration, Madam; 
has engaged my preſent Cenſure 
upon that fide of Human Life 
which reſpet#s the Study of Learn- 


. 2ng and Knowledge, the greateſt 


Faults of which ( if I m ” 
not) have been, and are ftull, 

a kind of unaccountable ak 
tron, Canont2,d for Vertues ; - and 
tho really neither fewer nor leſs ; 
enormous: than thoſe of the Moral 
Part, yet have been ſo little Difſ- | 
cern'd or Confider'd, or at leaſt 
Ammadverted upon, that a Cen- 


ſure of this Nature looks like a ſors 


of a Def1deratum mn the Learn 
ed World, and ſuch as even for 
the Singularicy of it onghe no 
longer to be Omitted. 


! © . The Truth is, the Payts p 


the Intelleftuil W, ay have this \-ut 
A 4 cultar 


bt 


ciliar in them, that they are not | 
fo liable to be Diſcover'd. That 
Light which drvulges other Miſ- 
carriages, will be ſure to hide . 
theſe : For befudes that they are © 
T1{ible only to a few , like the 
private Shps of a Religious Con- | 
went, known only to thoſe of the 
ſame Order ; ( for none can judge | 
of the Faults of the Learned | 
without Learning) I ſay beſides 
this, thoſe few that do diſceru 
| them, have get ſeldom Ingenuity 
enough to confeſs and ackuowleds 
them. For either they are ſo 
Proud as not to be willing to own 
themſelves to bave been ſo lon 
under a Miſtake 3 or elſe fo Tll- 
natured that they don't care others 
ſhould be direfied to a better way 
than they themſelves have travell d 
| In, but will have Poſterity trudge 
0 


F 


" on in the ſame dirty miry Road 


after their Forefathers. 


How far 1 am from this nar- 


e $ row and illiberal Temper of Soul +. 1 


the following Reflettions may give 


- ' Evidence » in which according 
to that meaſure of Underſtand- 


ing God has grven me , 1 bave 
endeavour d to mark out ſome of 
the groſſer and leſs obſervd Miſ- 
condutts of Human Life m refe- 
rence to the” Study of Learning 


' and Knowledge, wherewtth I my 
| ſelf have been too much and too 


long tmpoſed upon, and which after 
all my Convittion, ( ſo invincible 
are the Impreſſwns of an early Pre- 
judice ) I can hardly yet find pow- 
er to corrett :* For Education 15 
the great Bias of Human Life,and 
there is this double Witch-craft 

. T; 


a way which he has been uſed to, 
and when he does, tis not very eafte 


after that to change it for a better.” _ 


What Succeſs theſe Refleftons | 
may have towards the Reforming © 
the Abuſes here toucht upon, ts be- 
gond the reach of my eye-fight to” 


| 
4. » S e | I 4 MF G Fi 
m it, that 'tis a long time before | 
a Man can ſee any thing amiſs im 


preſage. 1 am ſatisfied that they © 


carry Reaſon and Evidence enough 
with them to fland their ground 


againſt any Oppoſite Reaſon that | 


may be offer d againſt them ; but . 


whether this will make them an - 


equal Match for Authority and | 


contrary Prelcription,zs not ſo cer- | 
tain, But let the Event be what, it © 


nll, here I fancy will lie the 
Conteſt , between Reaſon 0N one |: 
fiae , and Education and cutho- % 


rity ; 


Oo 
%Y 


od 


Y 
= 
/ 


rity on the other. Now which. of 
theſe will prevail, know not: But 
I know which ſhould. 


In the mean while how ſome of 
the rigid Votaries and Profeſſors z 
Old -Learning will relyſb theſe 
Refleftions, 1 can more Ffily Di- 
Pine. Theſe are ſuch Bigots mm 
their way, that a Man were as 
good go to convert 'the JeWs as to 
reaſon with any of theſe Puff- 


necked Gentlemen, 1 do not 


therefore expett to Convince many 


of theſe, For tho Reaſon may do 
great things, yet it can never work 
Miracles. Aud « Man may 
as ſoon put the Sun out of the 
Ecliptic , or the Rivers out of 
their Courſes, as- turn theſe Men 
eut of therr Way. They are Con- 
jured into a Circle, and nothing 


lefs 


can ever get them out. 


I do not therefore expeft, 1 
ſay, to do - great Cures upon the 
Men of this Complexion, or to me- 
rut any Thanks from them. Tis 
well if I do not provoke them, and 


make them Angry with me for tel- _ 


eſs than a more powerful Magic ; 


ling out of School. But if 1 * 


happen to bring over here and there 


an ingenuous and uninſlaved Spi- 


ri, ſome of thoſe who are mot 
CO oF 
ſuck'd im too far within the common 


Vortex of the World, I fhall not 


think my Labour ul beſtow d , nor 
much regard the Magiſterial Cen- 
| ſares of thoſe State-ſowr-Stu- 
dents, whoſe great and long Study 
has had no better effets upon them, 
but only to make them too wiſe for 
Conviction. | 

I 


% 


J 


*1 


1 do. not take your Ladyſhip to 
be concern d but only in the lalt- of 
theſe Reflefttions, The two far- 
mer may give you FEntertain- 
ment, but they dre not intended 


: May! Inſtruction. Your La- 


dyſhip 1s not to learn either the - 
Object, or the Method of Study, 
but only to be ſlackned m your Ve- 
hement Proſecution of it. Tou take 
the right Path, 'but you run too faſt 
#: it, and are therefore defired to 
- aan ax Pace, not only for 


dy 


; fear you ſhould outſtrip us, but left 


you ſhould grow too wiſe for your 
Self, and for the World you live 
mm, and to your own great coſt 
find that weighty Refleft1on of,, the 
Wiſe Man to be true, which you 


| tfvere better take upon his Authors 


ty, that 11 much Wiſdom 1s 
much 


much Grief, and that he that | 
increaſes Knowledge, increaſes 
DSOrrow, 


The Fir Refleton 


On herd the Ts Condutt of 
” Human Life is taxd, for 
placing Learning and * LAY 
ledge, in ſuch" thi nos as are 
little or nothing perfefive of - 


tbe Under ftanding, 


I. 


: #JDEING Naturally more than 
4 ordinarily diſpoſed to Thorg#t- 
Eft and from the circumſtan- 
"hu of my porn Solitude and | 
*Retirement further invited to its 

"I began one day to fall into a deep 
Meditation upon the Condu& of 
my own, and of Human Life., 
3What Refletions I made upon 


e my 
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(2) 


my ow# , are too peculiarly Cal-; / 
culated for my proper Circum- ! 
ſtances,” to be of any General uſe, « 
and therefore I ſhall not trouble: © 
you with them. But as: for thoſe: © 
paſt upon the Condu&t of Humrar”: c 
Life, I think they are of too ge-! 7 
neral uſgand withal of too Weigh-: ! 
ty Conſequence , not to be Com-' 1+ 
municated. Theſe therefore I ſhall- F 
think worth while to draw up into. 


a little more orderly form than 
. wherein they were firſt conceived, 


T7 
ſe 

0 - # ; © 
Firſt then I conſider that the 1 


and preſent to your Ladyſhip's _ 
{ideration. | 


. Condu& of Human Life muſt be / 4 


to the End of Human Life, which 3! 
is the ſame with the End of Max; 1 
which is Happineſs, This Condut! A 
therefore muſt be, and neceflz be 
rily is, in Groſs to Happineſs. But” P; 
now whereas there are two Fz 
culties or Powers of Man, by th Het 
right ordering of which this Hap-$70 
pineſs is to be attaind, Uzder 
ſtandin|* 


| (3) 
ol ' ſtanding Fay Will, therefore more 
m- Immediately and diſtinaly , this 
aſe, - Conduct of Human Life is in or- 
ble. der to the Government and Exer- 
ofe.; ciſe of theſe two Faculties., the 
141”. due Regulation of which is the [me- 
ge" » mediate End, to which Human 
.: Life is to be Conducted. There 
"m-. 15 therefore a double Condu& of 
1411; Human Life, IvteeFual and 
1to. Moral. | 
ar : ITE 
As to the Moral ConduF# of Hu- 
on& man Life, I do not intend at pre- 
SES to ſpend any RefleQions up- 
; on it. Not becauſe *tis Unexcep- 
the!  tionable, but becauſe 'tis too Ob- 
be | noxious, the general Impertinence | 
ict. and Irregularity of it being toq 
[4x . Open and expoſed, to need any. 
6; And beſides 'tis a Butt, that has 
{4 been ſhot at fo often, ever ſince 
Bu. Preaching and Writing has been in 
Fz the World, that 'tis now ſo thick- 
the :ſet with holes, that there is ſcarce 
ap-3room left to faſten a new Arrow 
ler jan ih 
in) | B IV. 


vU 


(4) 
I 'V. 
But tho the Moral Condu? of” 

Human Life ſtands ſo much in. 
the way, and has been ſo much 
reflefted upon, yet it has fared - 
otherwiſe-with that which 1s here : 
calld IntelleFual , which ſtands * 
not fo fair a Mark, nor has been. 
ſo often hit. Not that 'tis really. 
leſs faulty ( for perhaps we ſhall! 
be found to be as much out in the” 
Conduct of our Underſtanding 
as in that of onr Wills) bat be-7 
cauſe its faultineſs is leſs zotoriom,;: 
and lies farther in, and muſt be? 
drawn forth into View by a Chain” 
of Conſequences, which not over; 
many have enther diſcernment e- £ 
nough no »ake, or Patience enough. | 

tO aftend to. | 

" | 

This is the Reaſan why mail 
part of Human ConduCt has hi-. 
therto ſcaped fo well the Cenſure. 
and Animadverſion not- only «|. 
the vulgar, but of the Maſters «; 

Reaſon, who have generally! h 

| empticty 


s 


*”Ul, &@ had ods A _ |ww @@ «oo 


| 0.5.) 
_ * emptied their Quivers. upon the 
© Moral part; and this is the Reafon 


$ why I am not willing it ſhould e- 
1ch ſcape now. And I think a good 


* : thing renders it fo fit for Refle&i- 


c 


0g The Subje& therefore of - the 


"eq Reaſon too, ſince next to the 


: Greatneſs of an Irregularity, no- 


&n., ON, as its Privacy and Retirement. 


VI. 


yall preſent- Refleftions, is the Intele- 


ng. 


- Fual ConduF of Human Life, or as 


be. I expreſs it in the Title, the Con-/ 


0 


-ally 


k 


—þ duct of Humign Life,with reference 
be. f© the Study of Learning and. 
= Knowledge. It is here ſuppoſed - 
- that this Condu@ is faulty and 
: trregular, in its being made the 
| Suabjet of RefleFion. What its 
- Faults and Irregularities are , 'I|' 
; ſhall ſhew, by ranging them into! 
;.© theſe three Orders, with reference | 
hi £0 the Exd, Means and Degree. of 
b AﬀeFion. ©. [. 
'{\ T- The placing of Learning 
i and Knowledge in ſuch things as 
2 are little or nothing PerfteQive of 
-ol. the Underſtanding B 2 a- 


fs 
: { 


(6) 


2. The undue and irregular | 


method of proſecuting what is 
really PerteQive of it. 
3. The too Importunate and 


over-carneſt purſuit after Know- 


ledge 1n General. 


Theſe are the three Cardinal L 


| Trregwlarities 1 have obſervd in 


the Intelletual Conduct of Hu- . 
man Life, and upon each of theſe - 


I ſhall beſtow a KefleFiorr. 
VII. 


The buſineſs of this firſt Re. | 
fletion ſhall be, to Tax the 
General Condutt of Human Life, - 
for placing Learning. and Know- | 
ledge, in ſuch things as are little 
or nothing Perfe&ive of the Un- 
derſtanding. ' ThisI confeſs to be | 
a Charge of more than ordinary . 
Severity and Boldneſs;z becauſe it 
faſtens an Imputation of F olly up- 
on the Learned Order (for with © 
them only is my preſent Concern) 
and-not only ſo, but alſo in that | 


we 


= *F 77 = * "Ye PO I ee” "IT EEE 


very thing wherein they think :? 
their Wiſdom aud. IntelkeGual ac- 7 þ 


compliſhment ' 
7 


(71) 


compliſhment conſiſts, and upon 
which they valuethem(clves above 


_ the reſt of Mankind. Toqueſtion 


* their condud& in any thing elſe, 
; would be but a trivial Charge, 


; and ſuch as they would not only 


- readily Pardon, but Acknowledge 5 


it being a common thing with 


; Learned Men not only to own, 
- but ſtudiouſly to affe# Ignorance 


' In things befides their Profeſſion, 
” as in Secular buſineſs, the com- . 


hat 


7 
y 
4. 
Sets 


ent: 4 
4 


mon Afﬀeairs of Life, the Myſteries 
: of Trades and. the like. 
- cenſure 
- that one thing they pretend to, 
. to make that their 


But to 


them ' as defective in 


lind Side, 
where they think they ſee clear- 


eſt; to maintain that they are 
> not onlynot really wiſe and know- 
© 1ng, but that generally they don't! 
' fo much as know what true! 
: Knowledge is, and that they ge- 
- nerally place it 1n ſuch things as: 


contribute little or nothing to 
the perfetion of that , whereby 
they really excel the Brmtes, and 

B 3 would; 


| [4 


(8) 


would be thought to excel the - 
Common ſort of Men; this is ſo high, 
and ſo diſobliging a charge, . that + 
I fear thoſe who trom the torce of , 
what ſhall be here urg'd, may be : 
convinced of the Truth of it, will * 
hardly forgive the Boldneſs of it. 


But as bigh a charge as it 1s, I 
queſtion not but that it may be, 
and will be here made good. And: 
that it may appear to be true, we * 


will firſt of. all by way of Adareſ: 


or Preperation, conſider what an-_ 
tecedent grounds of probability. 


there age, that Men ſhould gene- | | 


rally place Learning' and Know-' 
ledge in ſuch things as are little: 
or nothing perfeQive of the ratio 
nal Part z and then in the ſecon(_ 
place we will proceed direfly tc 


prove that they do ſo. 
I A. | | 
As to the firſt, your Ladyſhi. 


cannot- be ſo little acquainted «-/ 
ther with þidder * Springs, ar ou. 
ward Workings of Human Nature: 

q £ 


—_ 


(9) 


as not to have obſerv'd that how- 


' ever ſtrong and univerſal is the de- 
.. fire of Knowledge, yet Men are 
- generally more in Love with the 
1 Fame and Repmation of it, than 
/ with the 7hizg it ſelf. There are in- 
> deed here and there a few humble 
. retired Souls that are otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed; and like your Ladyſbip, are 
-» ſo far from loving the Fame and 
- Credit of Knowledge before Know- 
- ledgeit (elf, that they don't love it 
' at a/, but are content to court 
: Wiſdom privately, andenjoy their 
'- own Liehtin the Dark. *© For it 
= © may be they conſider, that be” 
*- their Attajinments what they 


* will, Fameis a thing of infinite 


 < uncertainty and contingency , 


* that it depends more upon the 


: * Humours of Men, or ſome more 
' «ſecret unaccountable Fate, than 


* upon real excellency and merit ; 
* that ſome have the luck to be 
* popular, and cry 'd up for no- 


'- © thing, when in the mean while 
= * others that are really and highly 


B 4 « der 


( 10 ) P 
-« deſerving can ſcarce keep their 
« Heads above Contempt 3 that the 
« World is ſeldom juft to true . 

' © Merit, and that nothing is - 
« weigh'd in a falſer Ballance than - 
© real Excellency, whether Moral - 

© or Intellecual 3 and that there © 
« 5s little reaſon to expe@ it ſhould _ 
< ever be otherwiſe as long as Ex- 
& v2y and Ignorance hold the Scales. * 
«Then again it may be they con- © 
« {fider with themſelves, that ſup- 
<« poſe true Worth were ſecure.of 
© Reputation, yet what a poor 
& ſlender good isit ! For what. 
« is it to be #alkd of, or pointed | 
« at? Should ' a Man be never ſo 
< Popular,the Artipodes will never © 
« hear..of him; or if they do, © 
« what is he the better for what is 
« ſaid of him there 2 And ſhould |: 
< his Fame, like the Sun, Travail _ 
&< round the whole Globe, befides -- 
<* that he is but Maſter of a Point 
« when he has All, he can enjoy . 
*< no more of it but juſt what he 
© bears, Which is inconſiderable. '| 

« And : 


cir 
the 
rue 
Is 
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ry 
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les. 7 
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wp- 
' © Deceas 


of - 


)or - 
hat. . © Fame he has left behind him, 
ted 
ſo ; 
rer * 
' © outhves himſelf,muſt alſo ſhortly 


Jo, : 
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(11) 
« And yet as inconſiderable as it 
« 3s, 'tis like to be his whole Porti- 


. © on. For as for Poſthumons Glory, 
. ©1t comes too late to be any 
: *thing valuable. He will either 
ral - 
ere © *1t, For certainly it muſt needs 
ald - 


" * provements of a ſeparate ſtate 


* not be ſenſible of it, or deſpiſe 
«© be mightily beneath the im- 


© to put any value upon the in- 
< judicious praiſes of poor Mortals 
© here below. Or ſuppoſe that a 


d. Spirit could take any 
* Delight in refleting upon the 


*yet 'tis to be conſidered that the 
* Faſhion of this World paſſes away, 
* that thoſe in whoſe Praiſes he 


: * dye, and that then his Fame will 


« have a Funeral, as well as b:m4- 


. © ſelf. Theſe perhaps, or ſach like 
- Conſiderations , may prevail with 


your Ladyſhip and a few more 
thinking Perſons, to have but a 


' very cold and indifferent regard 


tor the Reputation of Learning 
and 


» 


&S 


If a 
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Cd S_.- 
and Knowledge : But as for the 
generality of Mankind, it muſt be 
own'd that they are fond of it to. 
a ſtrange degree, and are more 
concern'd to be accounted Wile 7 
and Learned, than really to be ſo,” 
Otherwiſe I queſtion whether our : 
Libraries would be ſo full as they; 
are. - 
But now, tho the generality of: 
men be ſo paſſionately and keenly 
ſet upon the fame of being Learn-! 
ed and Knowing, yet (lo little” 
bath Naturedeſign'd to gratify this: . 
ambitious Humour ) there are but® 
a very few that have either a Ge- 
nius and Inclination for Learning 
7t ſelf, or a Capacity of attaining 
to it. Not an [nclination, becauſe © 
there is a great Variety in the Spe- 
calative, as well as Moral Inclinati- 
ons of Men, one being naturally. 
diſpoſed to this ſort of Study, and * 
another to that; whereas true © 
Knowledge, whatever it be (which; 
ſhall be conſider'd in its due place) ? 
is. 


(13) 


t be is of one determinate kind or nature 

in general, and conſequently muſt 
 >require a certain peculiar frame 
: 4 and diſpoſition of mind. Not a 
- ſy, | Capacity, becauſe the generality of 
2 Men are known to have but indif- 
:: ferent IntelleQuals, ſaited to the 
= exigencies of common Life, when'as| 
7 true Knowledge (whatever it be) 


of. muſt be ſuppoſed to be a. thing of 
Ly -- uncommon difficulty, andthe ſtu- 
> : dy of ita Work fit only for ſub- 


- limer Wits, the more elevated and 
| Awakend part of Mankind. 
Now put theſe two things to- 


= © gether, that almoſt all men would 
ha ' fain be thought Learned : and 
&.. - Knowing, and that. there is bat 
pe- : here and there one that is natu- 
ti. Tally made and fitted for true 
ly Knowledge, and then conſider 


a4/: What is like to be the reſalt of this 
> Complication. Why, the Latter. 
ch Few may ſucceed well in the ſearch 
e) 2 of what they were naturally quali- 
| fied for, and having attain'd to a 
Com- 
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they take up their reſt. | 7 


ſwaded that they are not of a: 


( 14) 
Competency of true Knowledge, 
ſach as is perfeQtive of the Un. tl 
derſtanding, they find themſelves a 
under no Temptation to place it ny 
any thing elſe, or to bring into! 
Credit any other fort of Know-J 
ledge. . Becauſe having arrived foJr 
far, they are either wiſe enough” 
to zndervalue the Fame of being 
Learned, ot elſe deſpair not of at-1 
taining it by their Proficiency in. 
True Knowledge. Here therefore þ 


& 


X [T. | 
But now what ſhall we do with. 1 
the others? Are they to be per: © 


Make for the Study and atrain- I 
ment of Learning? You'll find: F 
it tough Work to convince them, -4 
of - that. But ſuppoſe it poſſible: 
that they could be made ſenſible: F 
that they are not like to Com-? 

mence very Learned and Know." 
ing, yet all the World ſhall never” 

be able to perfwade them to lay, F 
aſide that Natural Itch of being 3 


jo 


(15) 
dge, ſo accounted, But youll fay, tho 


Un. this Inclination be too Natural 
lve and Inbred to be quite laid afide, 


rp 


into.per-7d. No, nor that neither. They 
Inuſt put in for the Prize, and tis 
d fon vain to diſſwade them from it. 
ughÞut they muſt deſpair of ever 
eing winning it in a fair way, being 
at: ſuppoſed not able to reach the 
y in; Tree of Knowledge. True, They 
fore have therefore but one way left, 
*and that is, to turn the Tables, 
and cry up ſomething or other for 
ith Learning which they are capable 
per+of: No matter whether it deſerve 
f a hat Name, that is, whether it be 
ain- really pertecive of the Rational 
find Part or no, '*tis enough if they can 
hem reach it. For thoſe that can't com- 
:zpals frae Riches, and yet will haye 
ible the Nawe and Credit of it, are put 
om- upon the Neceſlity of Comning and 
ow- -Counterfeiting. 
ver. XIIL 
lay And truly this Suppoſition 
ing: Acems to me ſo very reaſonable, 
jon ; that 


"| 


that were = thre altogether. 
Silent itn the Caſe, and were [ 
utterly unacquainted with the 
ſtate of Learning in the World, 
yet if I had a Draught given me” 
of Human Nature, and were told 8 F 
how much the Ambition of being 7 
eſteem'd as Learned and Knowing, 
exceeds both the Defire and che © 
Ability to be ſo, and were then” 
ask'd what I thought would be the. 
Intelle&ual Conduct of Human': 
Life, I ſhould without any further: 
enquiry conclude, that 1n all pro. 
bability Men would generally 
place Learning and Knowledge in” 
ſuch things as ſignifie little or no- 
thing to the Perfetion of the Un-. 
derſtanding. 


XIV. : 

But from grounds of Proba-., 

bility that they ſhould 'do fo, let - 

us' proceed to prove diredly that * 

they do ſo. Now in this Charge” 
there is ſomething ſuppoſed, and” 

ſomething aſſerted, The Suppolt-? 


r10N 1s, that there are ſome things, 1 
the” 


ba. 

let - 
hat. 
rge.” 
and © 


© | 


= the Knowledge of which is little _ 


or nothing PerfeQive of the Un- 
derſtanding. The Aflertion , is , 


- that Learning 1s generally placed 
-; in the Knowledge of ſuch things. 
2 The Proot of the Suppoſition will 
©; engage my Pen upon the diſcufſt- 
2 on of a very curiows and weighty 
2! S2veſtion, wherein the PerfeQion 
= of the Underſtanding does conſiſt, 
or what it is that is PerfeQtive of 
> the Underſtanding? Which when 
- we have duly fix'd and ſtated, we 
'; ſhall then have a certain Meaſure 
: togoby in the Proof of: the 4/- 
 ſertion. | 


XV. | 
To the Queſtion then I anſwer, 


; That the Perfeftion of the Under- 
- ſtanding, as that of the Will, is 


either Formal or ObjeFive. The 
Formal PerfeFion of the Under- 
ſtanding, as that of the Will, is no 
other than its Exerciſe or Operati- 
on, Which is Thinking and Percep- 
tion,as that of the other is Willing 
and Chnſimg. According to the 

| vulgar 


( 18 ) 4 
vulgar Maxim, that the Perfedi- 
on of every thing is its Operation, 
which muſt be underſtood only } 
of the Formal Perfe&ion. The Ob-"7 
jetive PerfeFion of the Under. ; 
ſtanding is Trath, as that of the # 
Will is Good. The Reſult of theſe 3 
two Perfe&tions joyn'd together, ® 
is what in the Underſtanding we # 
call Knowledge, and what in the # 
Will we call Yertze. 

XVI. 

Our concern is not at preſent 
with the Formal, but with the Ob- 
jeFive Perfection of the Under: . 
ſtanding. This we have ſaid in 
gerſeral to be Truth, as that of the 
Will is good. And thus far there: 
5s neither Difficulty nor Controverſ, « 
All therefore that further remains p 
to be here conſidered, is, what: 
Truth that is which is the Obje- &! 
ive Perfection of the Undeſtand-: xc 
ing, or, what Truth that is, .inthe Cc 
Knowledge of which the Perfefi- g 
- of the Underſtanding does con- 4 
it, 


XVII, - 


; ( 19.) 
Fi. XVIL 
on, | Now fince there isſo great a 
nly ;Proportion and . Correſpondence 
b-Zbetween the Underſtanding and 
ers the Will, and the PerfeQtion of 
the Yeach, the firſt Entrance we ſhall 
ſe Ymake upon the Reſolution of this 
Queſtion ſhall be to conſider, what | 
-2good that is which isthe Objeaive 
*PerfeRtion of the Will, or, what 
*good that is in the defiring and 
-embracing of which the PerfeCtion 
ent of the Will does conſiſt. Which' 
Ob: being determin'd , will afford at 
er- leaſt a Fair Ground and Occaſron, | 
. 11 tho not an z#fallible Meaſuretor the 
the determination of the other. Ti 
ere: XVIII. -- jj 
r/ie, © Here then "twill be neceſflary to : 
ains premiſe a Conſideration of the: 
hat *Kinds of good. The moſt general ; 
Dje- diſtribution of which I conceive | 
nd-:to be into theſe two, Neceſſary and | 
the Contingent good. By neceſſary | 
Cl good I underſtand that which cas | 
on- pot but be good , that which is! 
Alwaye and inmutably good. And ; 
VILY .. en > this 


T's 20 ) = 
this comprizes under it the good | Kt 
of the Ed which 1s deſirable for 
itſelf, commonly called Pleaſant | 
Good. And the good of the Means, .G 
which has an immutable Con. ix 
nexion with it, and is defirable \y 
for the other, commonly calld] ) 


I underſtand that which may, or « 
may not be good, and is good, '$l 
whenever it is ſo, only upon a Po-] 

| five account, becauſe enjoynd {| 
by,the WYll of a Competent Au-'o 
thority. This can never be the 
good of the End, ora ſelf-deſire-/A 
able Good 3 nor can it be ſuch a 
good of the Mears as has a Natu-i 
ral and Immutable Connexion with 
It; but 1s alwaysan Arbitrary and'4 
INN Means. r 
XIX. 5 

This being briefly: premiſed, IÞn 
ſhall venture to aſſert, That that$b 
Good which is the Objedtive Per-of 
fe&ion' of the Will, is Neceſſary L 
Geed., Either that which is Self- 
defrable as God the Univerial, ot þ 


8 _ (2r9 
dd any other particular pleaſant good. 
or Or elſe that which has an i-:-9mta- 
nt ble Connexion with it, as Moral 
25, Good. As for Contingent Good, 
N- that is no otherwiſe perfeive of 
we he Will, than in the force and 
Pd 'yertue of the neceſlary Good. For 
04 Obedience to a poſitive Law is jo 
or Þtherwiſe a Vertue, than as tis in- 
Eluded in ſome general natural | 
Law, whereof *tis a contingent 1n- 
ance. Which is. alſo the ground 
commonly aflign'd by Caſuiſts,why 
the Human Laws oblige in Conſcience. 
re-{According to that of Aquinas, Lex 
bþ aKumana Obligat in Conſcientia, 
quatenus participat legem zter- 
pam & naturalem. Ax Human 
Law obliges in Conſcience as much as 
# partakes of the Eternal and Na- 


Srrdl Law. That is, as far as it is 


vf Natural Reaſon. 

ary © 'X X. 

elf-3 This is too plain to zeed much 

, ot Froof, though not ſo plain but 
0 Si that 


( 28 ) 

that it 2zay be demonſtrated. 1'C 
then a Reaſon be demanded why 
the Obje&ive Perfection of the 
Will is only neceſlary, not contin-A 
gent good, *twill be ſufficient tof 
ſay, that that only 1s Perfeftive ; 
of the Will, which naturally and 
of it ſelf, makes it Happy, andÞ 
wherein ſhe can acquieſce with (a# 
tisfaction and delight. But thi 
is only neceſlary good, that whic? 
is eſſentially, intrinſically, and in® 
mutably good, either as the Ei 4t 
or as having a Natural Connexin} 


with it, either of which involve? 
Happineſs. As for contingerf 
g00d, that is fappoſed to be of if*! 
ſelf indifferent as to Happinel$ 
and tho by politive RY oy 


yet ſtill it contributes to it only ' oo 
an Arbitrary Means, which has nf 
inward goodneſs in it ſelf, and 
whoſe whole Moral Excellency ® 
deriv'd from ſome geneval Law 0 
Reaſon, whereof *tis an Inſtanc! 
by accident, and in vertue where! 


( 23) 


|. 1 of it obliges. Thus Moſefs ſtri- tdi 6” 


why king the Rock, and nothing mo- 
* the Fally good or pericGtive of theWill 
ntin-Þ it, but only as *twas an Inſtance 

oof that Gezeral Law of obeying the 
/Divine Will in all things. Nor did 


{perly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, in /tr;- 
$70 the Rock, but in Obezing God 
þy ſtriking the Rock. 

3 XXI. | 
1 im# By this it appears what good 
Eyj that is, in the deſiring and embra- 
, xia bing of which the Moral Perfe&ti- 


ly; 0n of the Will does properly and 


+ 


\þltimately conſiſt. That it is Ne- 


190 

S #efary,oot Contingent good. Whence 
nef$ve may take Inſtruction how te 
on Fate the Perfection of the Under- 


}f itanding , which we- ſhall do by 
.gollowing the ſame Common Mea- 
s pgure. Firſt then be jt here alſo 


She Will, all good is either zeceſſary 
Anderſtanding, all Trath is either 


eſſary or Contingent, For be- 
a C'3|- . - hdes 


Premiled , that as in relation' to | 


pr contingent, 10 in relation to the. ' 


+ 


(244) 
ſides the immediateneſs of th: 
Oppoſition, which is Contradide }. 

* Ty, I further conſider, that tha. 
ruſt be the Adequate Diviſion 0 } 
Truth which is of Bez#g; Trut? 
being a property of Being, ane. 
fuch an one, as tho formally ant: 
abſtratly different (for the Sub-? 
je& muſt never be included in th: 
Preciſe Reaſon of the Propertj# 
is yet Materially, and Concrete! 
the ſame with it. But now Ne: 
ceſlary and Contingent is the Ad: 
quate Diviſion of Being, therefor? 


alſo of Truth. 


Ee 


By Neceflary Truth 1 unde; 

ſtand that which cannot but I# 

True, that which is always an 

1imnmutably True. Such 1s Gus 

atnong Simple Truths, who is in}. 
mutably what he 1s, and all 5 

rid. Rea- Divine Ideas which (as 1 have &l7 

op Re” where abundantly explain'd it) a ; 

- Pag.82, the very Eſſence of God, as vai 

oully imitable or participable,th# 

, Or thus. Such alſo among Complil 


Truly 


; '( 2g) | 
th + Truths are all Propofitions of Eter-' 
RY nal- Truth, whether Abſolute or | 
| ' Hypothetical, with all their regu-/ 
7 lar Inferences :and Conclufions, 
2 which ( as I have alſo elſewhere 
7 ſhewn)) are nothing elſe but the 


7 their ſeveral immutable Habitudes Je, 
Z and Combinations. | 
: X XIII. 
{- By Contingent Truth I under- 
Ad: ſtand that which may or may not 
efor} beTrue; that, whoſe Truth depends 
not upon the Eſſence of God. 

| (That Ground and Pillar of all 
#4 Neceſſary Truth,) but only upon 
= his Meer Will and free Pleaſure, 
# either decreeing or permitting.” * 
Z Such among Sizzple Truths are all 
$ in} Created Beings, the whole EZypat 
Il World, and all things in it, which 
ell tho made according to the Etcrnal 
and Immutable Patterns of the 
= Divine Ideas or Archetypal World, 
# yetin themſelves are Temporary 
* and Muytable. Such alſo among 
Tut C 4 Complex 


w 


'7 Divine Ideas themſelves as they 7:2. :5- 
7 reſpe& each other according to /* 77-4. 


4 a 
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[4 ) 


Complex Truths are all thoſe Pro- | 
poſitions, the Terms of which have - :z 
no Eflential or Immutable Con- F 

þ 


nexion with. each other, but are 

ſo and ſo combined and related, ': 
meerly by the Decree or Permiſ: . 
ſion of him, who is the Author of : l; 


whatever 1s beſides himſdf. 2 
RXAI1V. ; t 
Under the Firſt Orderof __ £ 1 


are comprehended all thoſe things |: 
which are theMatter of thoſe Arts, 
and Sciences which are built upon * | 
{table and immovable Foundati- * « 
ons,' which depend not upon the | 
Syſtem of the preſent World, but | | 
were antecedent to it, and might | F 
have' been ſtudy'd before * ewas || | 
made, and according to which |: | 
the World it ſelf was made, ſuch © 
as Theology, Metaphyſicks, Morality, | by 
Geometry, &c. together with all © | 
thoſe unchangeable Rules and *. 
Meaſures of Reaſon and Conle- 
uence which are to be uſed about 
them all, which is the Subjed 
of that Art or Science we call ?. 
Logic, 8 


A , 
grmnne_— Y 


4 


(27) 
Logic. Under the ſecond Order 
are comprehended all Matters of 
on- FaF, all Temporary Events, all 
are | Natural or Artificial Effe#s , &e. 
ed, *: Which are the Matter of all Ar- 
nif- 7 bitrary and Mutable Sciences 5 as 
- of | Hiſtory , Chronology, Knowledge of 
| 2: Tongues, &c. Which began with 
| this Mundarx Syſtem, and ſtand or 
the | ' fall with it. 
Nos | XXV. 
ts i | Now. as that Good which is 
on: primely and properly Perftedive 
ti- © of the Will, is Neceſſary Good; 10 
he following the ſame Proportion [ 
ut | ſhall not doubt to aſſert, That that 
ht | Truth wich is Primely and Pro- 
7as | perly Perfetive of the Under- 
ch |; ſtanding, is alſo Neceſſary Truth. 
ch And as Contingent Good 1s no o- 
ty, therwiſe Perfeqive of the Will, 
aſl” than in the Force and Vertue of 
1d ©. the Neceſſary Good ( as was above 
& | Explain'd) ſo likewiſe Contingent 
ut | Truth, is no otherwiſe PerfeQtive 
& b of the Underftanding than in the 
ll 7 Force and Vertue of . Neceſlary 
G Truth, 
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Truth, that is, of the Divize lea. 


wherein. 'tis contain'd. As for 
Example, when I ſpeculate ſome 


HY 


particular Artificial Triangle,which 
is a Contingent Simple Truth, it is - 


no otherwiſe Perfe&tive of my: 
Underſtanding, than as It is be. 
held in its Neceſſary and Immura-.; 


ble Nature, or ( which 1s all one). 


A 


REY DER 


in the Divine Idea. And thus Ml F 


gain, when I form a Propoſitions. 


concerning this Triangle, by al-: 


cribing to it ſome Property or o-'. 
ther, which 1s a Contingent Com-. 
plex Truth, this again is no other-.. 


wiſe PerteGive of my Underſtand-! 
ing than as it belongs to, and is}. 


beheld in the Nature of a Tri-þ Y 


angle in Common, which 15 Necel- |. 


fary and Immutable, being no o- 
ther than an Idea, or a Determi- |. , 
nate Mode of the Divine Oi. | : 


formity. So that at length the Per- | | 


t:Htion of the Underſtanding 1s : 
reſolvd into the Knowledge of | 
neceſlary Truth, which is its on- 


ly Objective Perfection 3 that | 1 


which * 


BIT 


(29) 
which is Contingent being no way 
perfective of it, but only in vertue 
of the other. 7 

XXVLI. 

I am ( Made) very ſenſible 
how ſtrange and Paradoxical this 
way of Philoſophizing will ſeem 
to thoſe who are either un-addiCtt- 


= ed to Meditation in genera], or 
»= not converſant in Theories of this 
” kind; and therefore for their ſakes, 


rather than for any 7zevidence of ' 


; the Argument, I will give ſome 
| Proof. and Confirmation of it, 


which I will ſo order, that it ſhall 


| beanExplanation at the ſame time. 


I will therefore firſt ſhew that 'tir 


F ſo, and ſecondly, kow and why 'tis 


ſo. That it 1s ſo I prove thus : 
Firſt, I ſuppote that God | was 
once when there was nothing be- 
ſides God. Again, I ſuppoſe that 
as the Being of God did go before 
all other being in Order of Tre, 
ſo in Order of Nature it was ante- 
cedent even to the Will of Crea- 
ting, putting , or permitting any 
thing. 
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- ons. I ſuppoſe again, that there- '* 


' whole Perfection of the Divine 


( 30 ) b; 


thing, Again, T ſuppoſe that 
there was therefore then no other _. 
Truth but neceſſary Truth, that , : 
is, the Divine Ideas with their ſe. *: 
verai Habitudes and Complicati- ' 


pt 
os 


fore God muſt be confider'd as 7 
knowing then only theſe zeceſſary - 
Iruths. And yetl ſuppoſe again, * 
that God was as perfe& then as he 
1s now3 and conſequently, that 
the Divine Ozderſtanding was as 


perfe& then as now, the Nature | 


wm —_ 


KD 
HS 
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ix 
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| of God requiring not only that he *!' 


ſhould be Abſolutely Perfed , but |» 
that he ſhould be ſo in himſelf. 
Whence I infer, that therefore the 


Iy, 


' 
" 


Underſtanding is to be reſolv*d in- 7 


to the ſoles Knowledge of neceſſary 7 
Truths, and that the Knowledge of :: 
Contingent Truth gives no PerteCti- | 
on to it, any otherwiſe than as 'tis ©” 
beheld in-that which is neceſlary, > 
as was ſaid before. #o 
XX VII. c 

'From this Proceſs of Reaſoning, 7 

| L 7 


: ( 28-2 
I preſume 'tis ſufficiently evident, 
that the ObjeQive Perfeftion of 

-* the Divine Underſtanding is only 
: Neceſſary Truth , which I take in 


- ' the firſt place to bea ſtrongground 


7 of preſumption, . that the PerfeQi- 
2 on of Human Underſtanding does 
p- alſo conſiſt in the ſame. But to 


2 make-it further plain that it does 


2 fo, I ſuppoſe again, that nothing 
2 were to exiſt but only God, and . 
> one Intelligent Being 3 and that 
| this Intelligent Being had the full 
= and perfe& fruition of God. Upon 
- this ſuppoſition I enquire, whether 


«|; this Intelligent Being would be 
* perfealy Happy or no? Without 


* all queſtion he would, as enjoying 
an AU-ſufficient Good. Well, if ſo, 
= then he muſt be perfealy happy 
- in his Ozderfarding. And yet "tis 


; 7 moſt certain, that he could then 
” have the knowledge of very little 


'-» more than Neceſſary 1ruth ;, tor. all 
” that he could poſſibly know be- 
-} ſides, would be only that he him- 
3 {elf did exiſt, and that he knew 
"q | theſe 
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the Affirmative, 'whence *tis alſo E 


. count for it after this manner. ® 


theſe Neceſlary Truths, and that * 

he was happy 1n the knowledge of | 
them, and the like. And leſt the F 
knowledge of ſuch* Contingencies ; 
ſhould be thought any Accumu- 7 
lation to his Happineſs, we will 7 
carry our Hypotheſis a little fur- 
ther, by ſuppoſing that this Intel- 


452 tiny 


ligent Being were not to atterd to |? 


bs, 


any of his own PerfeQions, or to {* 


£6 
Fa, 


any of thoſe few Contingent 
Truths reſulting from them, but 7: 
were only to Contemplate God '1 
and the Divine Ideas 3 and then 7 
demand whether his Underſtand- j* 
ivg would be ſufficiently perfected 77 
or no? *Tis neceffary to anſwer in | 


as neceflary to conclude, that the Þ 
only Objective Perfeftion of our Ft 
Underſtanding is Neceſſary Truth. it 
XXVIIL 3 

This I think ſufficient to prove | 
that tis ſo. I ſhall now briefly 7 41 
explain the Mode of it, by ſhew- © i 


ing bow and why 'tis ſo 3 andI ac- 


Necetflary © 


1 


8: (33) 
hat © Neceſſary Truth is the fame with 
> of | the Divine Ideas3 and accordingly 
the Plato, I remember, calls Science 
ies a Participation of Ideas, and the 
ZDivine Ideas are the very Efſence 
Zof God, as *tis variouſly imitable 
4 ccording to its Omniformity : Ne- 
*<cellary Truth theretore is no other 


I 


=than the Eſſence of God, the very 


7 abſtance of the Divinity. More 
ent © particularly, it 1s the ſame with 
but the Divine 22G. the ſecond Per- 
od : "fon 1 in 'the Holy Triad, who is 'H 
6 oyirumO TPCRYS) as P. hilo ſpeaks, 
he Archetypal Seat, and Koop, 
F MTS, the IntelleFuel World, and. 
bz rye Tue abgeryuaghe Archetypal 12" op 
i: EParadigme, and i9s <Q A (9)Sv, the * 


Jur on GE as the Wiſdom of 
h, Fhis Father, and as the Light of the 
FVorld; and who enlightens every 

ZMan that comes 1nto it, not, only 
fly + Efficiently (as *tis vulgarly under- 
#fſtood) but alſo Formally, he him- 
{lf being the Truth and the Light, 
Zin which we fce all things. 


RAY. 
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(34) f 
| XXIX. < 

Theſe things (Madam) I only t 
hint to you, referring you for fur. t 


ny v1 


ther ſatisfaction to your deſerved.” 

ly admired Motifieur Malebranck:1 

in his de Ia Recherche de la Verit*? 

and to a Treatiſe of mine call {bp 

Rezſou and Religion; where I hav! 

purpoſely treated of the _Dzvin'tt 
1dees,and of our ſeeing all things? 
them: In which however whateve?} 
is deficient ſhall be ſupplied in anos 
ther Latin Treatiſe of a large Qi 

compaſs, now under my hands'3 L 
and which I ſhall communicate to# 
the World e're long (it God pleali] 
to continue my Life and Health)j 
under the Title of Theoria Mandi 
Idealis, ſfue Metaphyſica Platonica. 
| X - 


XX. 

However, | leſt I Fhould | 
thought to proceed upon a precajl 
rions ground, I will here give youll 
one ſhort and'evident Demonſtrs1 
tion, that Neceſſary Truth is the 
very Eſflence of God, and then80! 
advance. That God is the cauſe® 


Fn (35 ) 
of whatever is beſides himſelf, 'or - 
ohly that whatever is, is either God, or 
fur- the effe& of God, 1s a clear and 
ved. acknowledg'd Principle. Upon 
nc which I thas argue: Neceſlary 
rigzFruth is either God, or the Effect. 


"y Ss 
vinthan God himſelf. 
gs it”; XXKXlI. 
2 That it is not the Effe& of God, 


'$uppoſition. 

Þe then a Neceſſary Agent ;; for it 
Neceſlary Truth be an Efed#, "tis 
a Neceſſary Effe&, and a Neceſlary 
Effet muſt have a Neceſlary Caule. 

. Again, God would not only be a 
AVece/ary Agent, but alſo (which 
&$ worſe) an .Onintel/igent Agent. 
4 he conſequence is unavoidable, 
for if Truth be the Effet of God, 
then antecedently to the effecting 
@f it, there was no Truth, and 
gonſequently no Knowledge.Again, 
8s Nereſlary Trath be the oe 
4 D © 
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PIO Necefiary Truth , becauſe the 


, - (1369) 
of God, then the Perfettion of the; 
Divine Underſtanding miſt be: 
ſappoſed to depend upon ſome. | | 
thing that is not God; nay, upon; 
ſomething Created by God. *'Twill? / 
follow again, that God has madeſFt 
ſomething which he cannot dei 
ſtroy. And laſtly, to add ng? 
more, if Neceſlary Truth be tht 
Effe&, of God, then there will b&F 
ſomething Neceſary , Immutable 
and Eternal, &*c. beſides God 
The Conſequences are all plain, ani 
fo are the Abſurdities, The la 
of which appeared ſo great to th 
Excellent Monſieur Poiret, a ti 
Oppoſer of your beloved M; 
Cegitatia. branche, and of the Ideal Philoſa 
»e; Ratie. phy, that he urges this as one / 
aac; &  gument againſt the very being 


there would'be ſomething Neceſſ 
ry befides God, not conſider 
that this Neceſlary Truth is real 
one and the fame with God hit 
| felf. And this alone puts by thi'oi 
force of his Argument _— thi&xc 
; th 
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ET T0. 
the? being of Neceſſary Truth, which 

be | however is ſufficienly concluſive 

me to the purpoſe we now aim at, 

pon; that Neceflary Truth is not the : 
will Efe# of God. ' For if it were, 

add then his Abſardity would come 

deFin, and there would be ſomething 

_ no Neceſſary. beſides God. Since 

thifthen Neceſſary Truth is not the 

1 bMEffect of God, it remains by Ver- 

\beZtve of the premiſed Disjuniior , 

Jodfthat 1t muſt be no other than the 

anffvery Subſtance and Eſſence of the 


 laf7Deity. 
tf I further confider, that the | 
AaFEfſence of God is intimately and 4A 


jloſgpmmediately united to the mind of 

> AMan 3 this 1s plain from Scriptare, 

70 (hich tells us, that in God 1s our 
thiiife, our Motion, and our Being. 

nd from Phzloſophy,which aſfures 

s, that what pervades all things, 

uſt needs be immediately united 

ith every thing. And for this, = la Re-' 
you have the Authority of your rater x 
2xcellent Malebranche, who there- p. 298. 
D 2 fore 
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fore calls God the Place of Spirit, 
as Space 1s the Place of Bodies. ' 
. AXXIIL. ; 

Now upon theſe two Suppof.; 
tions, that Neceſſary Truth is the 
ſame with God himſelf, and thaz 
the Eſſence of God is immediately 
united to the Mind of Man, "tt 
ealte to Conceive how and wh 
Neceſlary Truth ſhould be this; 
Objective Perfe&tion of our Unk 
derſtanding 3 ſince to make ay 
Object PerfeQive of the Facul® 
nothing elſe is requiſite, than tha 
it be its proper good, and that ith 
intimately Preſent to it. And thi 
will alfo ſufficiently give us 
underſtand , that Contingent Tru 
cannot be the Obje&#ive PerfeRtio 
of the Mind ; firſt, becauſe thati 
a Created Being, whereas Gqy 
alone is our proper. Good. And( 
condly, becauſe tis without us, all 
cannot be immediately united ts 
our minds, without which cofids 
tion, were 4t never fo Perfedi 
otherwiſe > it could contribu! 
| nothing 


( 38) 


"nothing to the PerfeF70u of our 
writ, Underſtandings. 
f. _; There 15no Firſt Principle ſeems 
to me more Evident, than that the 
Pol--Jwhole Perfeion of th: Mind does 
S thefconfiſt in its Union with God, who 
tha; her only as well as jrue Good. 
ate)For the good of the Mind muſt of 
2 tif neceſſity be ſomething Spiritual , 
Zotherwiſe it would be'of a Nature 
| us iinferiour to her ſelf, and ſo not 
bw capable of being her Perfection. 
But neither is that enough. What- 
call Zever is the good of the Mind muſt 
tha not be only of a [zke Nature with 
it [rhe Mind, that.is, of a Spiritual, 
| thi but of a "Superior Nature too. It 
s [Emuſt be ſomething above the Mind 
[4 that can be its Perfection, and that 
cal can a& upon it, and enlighten it, 
ba'F and reward it, and raiſe pleaſing 
Go Senſations in it, otherwiſe how can 
1d (i it add any thing to its better Be- 
SY ing or Perfection 2 And in order 
d to all this it muſt be intimatcly 
nidg united with it, otherwiſe how can 
Gnll it ſo a& upon it ? But now God is 
bu D 3 *the 


(49 ) 5 
the only Spiritual Being,whom we * 
can poſſibly conceive thus qualif. 
ed to be the Good of our Mind: : 
Whence it follows, that he only? 
ſo, and that we cannot becoms 
either more Perfe& or more Hap# 
py in any Kind or Degree, but by 
our Union with, and Poſlciſion d 
God. Whence it further folloy 
that Truth could not be any Pe 
tection of our Underſtandings, | 
it were not the ſame with the D 
vine Eſſence, and conſequent 
that that Truth only is a PerfeQios 
of the Mind, which is the ſans 
with God. And ſince that is onli 
Ideal or Neceſſary Truth,] conclud 
that this and this only is the Obj| 
ive Perfeftion of Human Mind: 
XXXIV. # 
And thus have I given a fil 
Reſolution to that Curious an 
Important Queſtion which th# 
Proof of my Suppoſition engage 
me upon, and which 1s to be th 
Meaſure of what follows in this 
RefleQion. It is plain from _ bf: 
that 
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=_ ſtanding. . For as I bave ſhewn, 


(.41.) 
that there are ſome things the 
Knowledge whereof 1s: little or 
nothing perfeCftive of the Under- 


E. tis not Contingent, but Neceſſary 
& Truth, wherein the Perfection of 
# the Underſtanding does conſiſt. 
# Whence it follows,that True Learn- 


ing ought to be placed in the. 


| Knowledge of Necefary Truth, in 
Z the Comprehenſion of thoſe Arts 


and Sciences, whoſe Foundations 


Z are not Arbitrary, but Stable and 
4.2 Immutable, and in underſtanding 
Z the Eternal and Unchangeable 
& Laws and Meaſures of Reaſor and 
K Conſequence, He therefore is the 


truly Learned and Knowing Man, 


8 who bas furniſh'd -his Mind with 
Z bright and clear Ideas, lodg'd. 
& them orderly and regularly in his 
Z Head, and ſetled the Relations - 
# and Conſequences of ,one to.ano- 
© ther. He that,is able to think 

2 clearly and diſtinly (far ſo much 
.# a Man knows, as he diſtinaly ug- 


.& derſtands, and.no more) to Jadge 
2 u 
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alledged in behalf of this Hy-# 


of Neceſſary Truth. For your 


(42). : 7 
truly and ſolidly, and to reaſon: \ 
dependently and conſequentially, : ] 
In ſhort, he that ſees moſt of the © « 
Divine Ideas , is moſt familiarly* i: 
converſant jn the Intelligible}; f 
World, and has the largeſt and}? 
the cleareſt View of the Field of 1 
Truth. This.I hold to be Learn-% 
ing, and Intellequal Perfection; # 
and beſides whatArguments I have 


potheſis', it is further Confirmed 1 
by the Anthority of Plato, whenſi® | 
he makes the Happineſs or Per | 
feFion of Man (for 'tis all one) 7 
to conſiſt in the Conterzplation of 
1deas. : 

XXXV.. : 
But notwithſtanding the un-# 
queſtionable Certainty of the Pre-# 
miſes, this is not that Meaſure} 
which the generality of the World 
has thought fit to proceed by. 
Learning is generally placed in| 
the Knowledge of Contingent, not 
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Ladyſhip very well knows that the 
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b; (43) 
ſon: World does not eſteem him a 
ly. * Learned Man, whoſe Learning has , 
the  clear'd his Underſtanding , who 
rly= is arrived to Clearneſs and Di- 
ble ſtin&neſs of Conception, and is a 
= thorough Maſter of Notion and 
= Diſcourſe : No, *twill coſt great 
.Z Pains, great Labour of Mind, and 
= Anxiety of Thinking to arrive to 
= this Pitch. Nor will all the Pains 
in the World do, unleſs a Man be 
= Naturally ade for it, unleſs he 
= be of a Notioval Complexion, and 
= has had his Head caſt in a Meta- 
= phyſical Mould. Whereupon this 
= Attainment is like to be the Lot 
= of a very Few. This therefore 
= muſt not be Learning, but ſome- 


1n-# thing elſe muſt, that lies more 
re. within Common reach, tho of no 
re real Moment to the PerfeGion of 
1d | the Underſtanding. Such ( as I 
by. & have ſhewn) are Contingent Truths, 
in and yet Learning is generally 
ot i} placed in the Knowledge of 
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"XXXVI. £: 
For firſt, tis reckon'd a-notable 
point of Learning to underſtand 
varicty of Languages. This alone: F 
gives .a Man a Title to Learning.» 
without one Grain of Senſe ; andjy 
on the other {ide, let a Man be af 
Angels for Notion and Diſcourſe, 
yet unleſs he cadexpreſs the ſam 
Thoughts in variety of Words, hf 
may go for a Rational, but will by 
no means be eſteem'd a Learmifs 
Man. And this brings to my mil 
a Paſſage which I met with na* 
long ſince in London, where being 1. 
1m Company with an das. | 
French Man, I ask'd him of wha 
repute M. Malebranche was wit 
the Learned in France 2 He toliff 
me, that he was look d upon as 
great Maſter of Notion and Specu# 
lation, but asa Man of no great? 
Learning. 1ask'd him, Why ? Bei 
cauſe, faid he, he underſtands bu 
few Languages. How much tha 
excellent Author's Talent - may lis 
that way I am not concern'd. tal 
wha 


; (45) 
' whatever it be, the moſt Learned 


. of them all muſt give me leave to 
: fay, thatI would rather be Maſter 


Me. of a Quarter of his Senſe, than of 
; all the Languages that may be 


© fornyd out of the Alphabet. Bur 
2 15 it nota ſtrange thing that ſo 
= much Streſs ſhould be laid upon 


© lucha Trifle ? For what am I the 
, iy better for being able to rell what 
'z tisa Clock in ſeveral Languages ? 


Z What does this fignifie to the Per- 


We? fetion of my Underſtanding? 
oz Words are purely. in order to 
NS Thought and Senſe, and therefore 

are of no further value than as 
ue they ſerve as helps either to Leary, 


or to Communicate the other. To 
| affe&t them therefore for them- 

| ſelves, 1s to turn the Mears into 
* the Ed, than which nothing is 
Z more abſurd. And yet this vain | 
= picce of Pedartry has prevailed all 
Z the World over, and with ſome 
"2 to that degree,that they have con- 
* founded Ideas with Words, . and 


s have made all Sciexce to terminate 
| ia 


( 46) 
in theTatter. Thus the Philoſo./. 
phers of the Nominal way, and. 
particularly Mr. Hobbs, who make 
Reaſon to be nothing elſe but.) 


Sequela Nominum , a well-orderd / 

Train of Words. Never certainly 

was there a groſler piece of Ido-# 

latry, nor a plainer Argument of 

the great degeneracy.of Minkind 

And tho all the Multipliers . off 

Tongues are not Comprehendel# 

under this latter charge,yet it maj 

WON! - concern them to conſider , hoy 
\108 great a Folly it muſt needs be, r;; 
| place Learning in that, which iÞ 
one of the: greateſt Cxrſes upol: 

Earth, and which ſhall utterh|| 

rCor.13.8. Cedſg.in Heaven. Es 3 
UEXVIL |; y 

Again, it paſſes for an extraor# 

1 dinary part of Learning to under-# 
HR ſtand Hiſtory, that is, in other? 
ml words, to know what a companj{} 
2 


of filly Creatures, call'd Mez, have 


been doing for almoſt this 6000 


years. Now what is my Under 
ſtanding the Pertecter tor knoy-F | 
_. 
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14. ing this? I deny not bur that there 
are ſome matters of Fa&, as the 

a4. NOTE remarkable Turns of Eecle- 
Jes feftical Hiſtory, together with the 
Z greater Revolutions of the C3z7/ 

© World, that may be of Moment to 

Z be known; not that the knowledg 

& of them as ſuch is Learning, or 

@ Perfective of the Underſtanding 3 

Z but becauſe by diſcovering to us 

Z the Condud of Divine Providence 

= they ſupply us with occaſions of 

2 adoringand glorifying the wiſdom 
.& and goodneſs of God. I am not 
therefore againſt the kzowing theſe 

# things, but only I would not have 

& men think themſelves the Wiſer or 

Z- more Learned for fach Knowledge. 

& For ts one thing to ſay that a 
| thing deſerves to be known, and 
Z another to ſay that *tis Learning or 

© Wiſdom to know it. For a thing 
F may deſerve to be known, not as 
” perfeFing the Onderſtanding, but . 
= meerly as touching upon our [zte- 
reſt, I grant therefore that it may 
be of Conſequence to know ſome 
Hiſto- 
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Hiſtorical Paſſages, it we are any 
way concerned 1n_ them, and fot 
may to know the Clock has ſtruck 
One, if I have appointed an A//zg- 


ation at that time 5 but ſure the# 
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bare naked Theory of the Clocks &t 


having ſtruck One, can add but 


little to the ſtock of - my Intel. 


lecual Perfection. The moſt rri 
vial matter of Fact in the World 
is worth knowing, it I have any 


concern depending upon it 3 and 
the greateſt without that 1s utterly # 
inſignificant: 'So that *tis not from # 
the perfeFing of our Underſtanding, 
but from the Relation they have toi 


our 1ztereſt, that theſe things de- 
ſerve to þe known. 
XXXVIIL. 
This is ſufficiently plain from 


the Meaſure we have premiſed, | 


by which no Truth is pertedtive of 
the Underſtanding but only Neceſ- F 


fary Truth. But to addreſs my ſelf # 


more Convincingly to the great Þ 
Magnifiers of Hiſtory, I ſhall only 


deſire their Anſwer to this one 


4 
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any! Queſtion. Suppoſe ſach and ſuch 
ſoit - Matters of Fact,on the knowledge 
uck of which they Found their Title to 


more iq the kvowing them, than 


Learning, and perhaps glory 


s rhe AFors themſelves did inthe do- 
ing them. Suppoſe] ſay, ſuch mat- 
-ters of Fa&t had never been done 5 

- ſuppoſe Fabizs had never Wea- 


ther'd out Hannibal by Delays ; 


Enor Gras took Babyloz by drain- 


Zing the River mto the Ditches, 


Z what loſs or diminution would 
ZZ this have been to the Perfection of 


& their Underſtandings ? They can- 


not fay it would have been any. 


And why then ſhould the knowing 
them now they are done, be reck- 
| on'd as an Intelleual Improve- 


{ ment 2 And yet we find that *cis 


# ſo, and that Men ſtady theſe 


# things not only for their x/e, (for 


Z that I allow) but for their meer 


© Theory, placing Learning in ſuch 
Z Hiſtory , which bas nothing to 


| commend it, but only that it tells 


& you ſach and ſuch things were 


done. 


$139 
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done. of this impertinent ſort b x 


thegreateſt part of the Roman and, 
Grecian Hiſtory, which (had not7 
the World Voted it for Learning) 


would no more concern a Man to# 


know, than that a Bird has dropt 
a Feather upon the Pyrenea 
Mountains. 

| XXKXIX. 

Again, it goes for a Notab{ 
Piece of Learning to underſtan( 
Chronology, to be able to adjuſt tt 
Intervals and diſtances of Time, 
to know when fuch an Aion w; 


' done, when ſuch a Famous Man 


flouriſh'd, and who and who wer 
contemporary, and the like. Noy 
I deny not, but that while Mer 
live in this World, they may be 
concern'd to have ſome acquain- 
tance with theſe things, by reafon 
of ſomeintereſt or other that de 


pends upon it. It may therefore, 


I fay, for ſome purpoſes, be cor- 
venient to know that, For 1n- 
ſtance, there is a two-fold Era (or 
date) of the Vitory at AGinm, 


ſo 7t 5 E 
rt Y, "rhe one teckon'd Id the Fight at 
"the Promontory- of AFinm,  ac- 
not Cording to the account of Dzo and 
Fiphilings 5 the other from the 
Faking of ;Alexandria.,, and the 
Death. of - Cleopatra, according to 
tolemy, Joſephus, Enſebins, and 
apa But however, concerm- 
2g this may be, with reſpe& to 
| a uſefulneſs, yet certainly as to 
ny ' Jrtellenal PerfeZion . that 
ccrues by it, -it muſt. needs be:2 


k Kb: | 
 Ang9ther thing: there is "which 
aſſes - for- \wonderful Learning, 
7hich-'I eapnot well reduce either 
in-fÞ Nece//ary or Contingent. Truths 
Yr 1indeed-it does not belong to 
8th at all,and that is our Sophiſi- 
& way. of Diſputation. And in- 
ed it may well be call'd 1o, for 
in-$ 'tis generally manag'd, 'cis no- 
ing but | meer Quibbling and 


ſting, not —_ but Pwnring;. 
| E For -. 
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Boz 


For ſappoſe' the Queſtion be, Whe! 


lain thatthe Word Faith, tho 


as Something in Common in bat 
ropoſitions, yet according tot 


#mire Idea, ſignifies one' thing 
one Propoſition, and another 


another:” And why then is n 


the' whole: Procedure -to be 


je&ed as Idle and Impertinen 


As for down-right Fallacy 1 
Equivocation, Where there i 


Manifeſt Ambiguity *( as betwa 


Dog and- Dog, one ſignifying 
Celeſtial Sign, and the other 
Terreſtrial Animal) this is eve 


- where deſpiſed and laught at 


tnbecoming both the Acumen 


. the Gravity of a Diſputant. 


we think we have ſufficiently « 
charged our Hands of ſuch 
Argument, by Crying our | 


ther he that has Faith ſhall b4# 
ſaved > No, ſays. the Opponent 
If the Damn'd have Faith, the 
not every one that has Faith ſh 
be ſaved 3 But the Damr'd- ha 

aith. Therefore, &c.. Here i 


204 
p-T 


in the Sy/lg- 


meftake 'em- according to the while 
[deas, that is, take, the Gererical 


art with jts ContraFing Differences 
od *cis. plaig that they. ſignifie 
wo difterent ,things, - and _conſe- 
Muently that there is really as great 

1 Ambiguity. here as there. And 

1y Whis we-plainly Confeſs when we 
ich Come. to Dii7;rguiſh, For what is 
t of Diino but a Pointing out of 
| tnx E 2 an 


1 


(SY) 


al” May An « is it & = 
\ <ofay, $ ſach' a thing” 
in - zÞ;s Senſe; but. not LE f. 


True in "thax $ Senſe wherein T - 
Doing. of the Queſtion, is -n0t, 
cend; but not in that wherein] 

F.” No?'why: then, Peowomgn þ 


tho the Hee whey 
Opry Not as fallac on hd 
when the Arr lh 
bi ab Siar-Dig, & the" Oppojetn 
NF aBbus LH Doc . And yer (fad 
is the. Inconſi iſtency* of 'Humnal 
Judgrnent) the one 3 Grihted Tf” 
Peg, aha *the other Striowr 1 
ging. "Whereas indeed no Arg 
is cat b# o,but where thie-Teri 0 
"the Queftion are' firſt "Defin 
(451 done in Geometry Y and the 
always uſed according to the fill 
Stated” Senſe. * All 
otherwiſe than ſo, 'nt | 
ly be nothing elſe bar'mieer Pu 
ning ; only much worfethan wh 
is in common uſe, becauſe *ris Pu 
zing when a Man Prerends to b&. 


Serios,- And yet this is' made 
conf 


(( Sp )) 
rable he of; our Agades 
cation and, Earning 5908 an 


fl 
he is qe ks the greateſ};Profict- 
aent, whois PR versd-in;this Fal- 


k 7 ICtOUS Trick, way.of. Diſputirigs 
nd is; arnived {.to...the\ greateſk 


eight of; Hard in this Philoſpphiz 
al Juggle, which potwithitanding 


| 0 ll that Credits-and Repuration.:it 


{as had: among, the Profeflors af 
earning, both in our own, and 


- Mo other [Jniverſities, I take to-bg 


Wſtation. |; 


- Wo far from: being any real ſubs 
-TMWantial part of Learning, that-*ci 
pbne of | the; greateſt !Abuſes an 
:orruptions of it, and-is one .of 


Mic firlt things that I ſhould offer 
Fo be Reforayd at 'a Philoſophie 


KEE 1-4 - 
For this Scholaſtic way. of Di: | 


— Sting. may be conſider'd, either 


Bs att Acquirement, or as an Exer- 
'R/e, and either way (as 'tis uſual- 
manag'd ) it will be found to 
"'Þc no better than a Pompous Tri 
. If you conſider it. as an Ac- 
| E 3 quirement, 


(56) | 
quirement,- *tis. nothing elſe but'an 
Habit, or rather 4 Trick of ſet 
vg to' prove ſohething, when 

ally you''prove nothing. - And] 
think Monfieur Gafſend? 1n his Pe 
radoxical Exertitations as given 
titie Image and Repreſenttion « 
it, when he tUls of the Six Ey 
which' the. Conntrwman Order 
to be' provided for the Entertain 
ment-of hisSon, 'when he return 
Kome -from the Univerfity. Th 
Father would have him boy! vi 
Eggs, two for him, two for hw 
Mother,” and two for himſelf. Bu 
the Son, having an Itchto ſhew: 
Proof of his-Scholaſtic Improv: 
ment, boyl'd but three. Wha 
his Father ask'd him, Why he hullf * 
not provided Six 2 Why, ſays ht 
are there not here Six ? How fo ** 
ſays the Father,I can ſee but thre 
No, replies the young: Sophiſte, 
is not here one (telling them out) 
and 1is'ndbt there two, and is nd 
there three?- And don't 1, 2, ant 
3 make Six? Well, fays' the bs 
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# ther, then ]'ll take two, and your 
Mother ſhall have one, and you 
ſhall have the other three. And 
now [ think all was right and as it 


,.& ſhould be. The Son for his part 


gave a true Specimer of his Uni- 


\ of verſity Learning : ( For in earneſt 


I don't take our vulgar way of 


8 Diſputing to be one Jot better 


than this piece of Egg-Sophiſtry) 
and the Father ſerv'd him very 
1 well, and in his kind ; that is, 
'o@ ſhew?d him Trick for Trick. 

25 X LIL. 
Nor 1s there any thing more in 


wil it confider'd as an Exerciſe. As the 


Acquirement has nothing in it, fo 


oj the Exerciſe contributes to nothing. 


© As the Former is ap inſignificant 
worthleſs ' Habit, fo the Latter 1s 


{Yan idle fruitleſs Employment. As 


it ſprings from Nothing, ſo it tends 
to Nothing, butgis all over Shuffle 
and Legerdemain. It does not dif- 
& cover one Truth, nor enlarge any 
One Science. It ſerves neither to 

clear the Mind, nor to clear the 

E 4 Argu- 
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Argument, but rather to ſvarl and 


perplex both. The Truth is, 
can find nothing in this ſo magni- 
fied Exerciſe but Punning and 
Canting.Punning 1 call uſing Words 
in various Senſes : Canting. I cal 
uſing Words without any real Senk 
or Notion under them : And theſ 
two I believe will go near to dr 
vide our Scholaſtic Exerciſes be- 


tween them. For as far as I could 


ever obſerve for thirteen years to- 


gether, this great Myſtery of Dil- 
putation 1s nothing elſe but a meer} 
Toſſing of Words batkward and} 


forward, ſometimes without any 
meaning, which is Canting 3 and 
ſometimes with more Meanings 
than one, which is Punning. Up- 
on which Conſideration I muſt 
needs own (whether it be my lp- 


norance or no, I can't tell) that IÞ 
had ever a very mean Opinion of 


this ſort of School! Errantry, @nd 
that I always thought the Tifne 
ſpent at the Public Schools to be 
as' much Loztering, as that in the 


Tennis-Court. XLIIL Þ 


(59) 
XLIIL 
T could here run out much fur- 
ther, but that I find my ſelf pre- 
vented'by the Excellent Monſieur 
Robault, who in his Preface to his 
Phileſophy gives this true Account 
of this whole Buſineſs, That # is 


| ot a way to the Acquiſition of New 


Truths, nor as ſuch intended, but on- 
ly a ſort of Exerciſe or Sport of the 


{ Mind, whoſe end is nothing elſe but 


only to mix and intangle Truth with 


* Falſehood, by the help of ſome little 
= Tricks and Quirks, by which either 
} ſide of the Dueſtion may be main- 


tain'd, and neither of the Litigants 
ſeem to yield, tho the Propoſitions 
they, hold be never ſo Abſurd, and 
the Reaſon to the contrary never ſo 
Strong. © And truly this is the Or- 


 dinary Ine of all Public Exer- 


ciſes, wherg oftentimes in the ſame 


Chair contrary Opinions are diſputed 


| by turns, and are equally ViForious, 


while in the mean time the matter 
is not at all cleared, and Truth lies 
a near the bottom of the Well as it 
| TY did 
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did before. This is the true ſtateſ 


of. the matter, and I am glad to 
fiad ſo great an Authority on myj 
fide, not ſo much to Confirm the 
Truth,as to take off from theS7ugy- 
larity and Boldneſs of the Cenſure, 
And to this I add this further Re- 


- mark. that 'tis reckon*d a notable 


Excellence to be able to Spzz2 out 
an Argument to a great length, and 
he is counted the beſt Arguer that 


can thus Paz longeſt. Whereaſt 


indeed did a Man ſpeak to the# 
purpoſe, Brevity would be his 
greateſt Excellence. * 
» 4 * | 
There are many other thing 
which the unaccountable humou: 
of the World has turnd up for 
Learning , which [gzorauce will 
never be the better for, and which 
Wiſdom does not weed. Thus 'tÞ 
counted Learning to have tumbled 
over a multitude of Books, eſpe-' 
cially if great ones, and old ones 


and obſcxre ones, but moſt of all 


if Manuſcripts ; the recovery 
| one 
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Late one of: which is reckon'd. ſo much 
| tof added to the: Commonwealth of 
my Learning, as they call it. ' A Web 


the 


read: Man ſignifies the very fame .- 


.asa Learned Man in moſt Mens 
| DiFionaries 5 and: by Welkread 


they don't mean one that has read 
well, that has clear'd and improv'd 
his Underſtanding by his reading, 
but only one that has read a great 


# deal; tho perhaps he has puzzled 
and confounded his Notions by 
= doing ſo. Thus again it goes for 
Z Learning, to be acquainted with 
{ Mens ' Opinions, eſpecially of the 
| Ancients, to know what this or 


that Philoſopher held, what this 


»-or that Author ſays, tho perhaps 
he ſays nothing but what 1s either 


Abſurd, or Obviouſly True. Thus 
for- inſtance , What can be more 
Abſurd than that Farcy of Empe- 


| docles, that there are two Semri- 
'# circles compaſiing betwixt them 


the Earth, oge whereof was com- 
poſed of Fire, the other. of Air, 
and that the former madethe Day. 

| and 
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and-the latter Night 2 And yet-to 
know:.this is-Learming. And what 
apain is more. obviouſly true, thay 
that: Grave Doftrin of Ariſtoth, 
that'/Privatzon muſt go before the 
introduction of 'the Form in al 
Generation ? And yet 'tis Leart- 
ing to know that he taught thug 
tho it be a thing ſo plain, and 
rear. the Surface, that a Child cant 
miſs-of it. To know the thing 
is. nothing, becauſe ſo plain and 
eaſie 5 but to know that Ariſtothi 
held it, that's the Learning. Nay, 
to inſtance in a matter of a greatet 
difacnity, tho I know very well 
and.ain able to demonſtrate the 
grotmnds of the Atomical Philoſophy, 
orithe Motion of the Earth, or the 
Circulation of the Blood, yet [ 
hall not be admitted into the Or- 
' der of the Learned, unleſs Fam 

able to tell that Moſcus the Pheni- 
cian invented the firſt, and that 
Democritus and, Lencippus after-Wi 
wards improved it, and that the ſl (4 
two latter owe their Diſcovery. to 
78 Coper- 
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Copernicus and Harvey. So! 


moreLearned an: Atchievement 1s 
it ts know Opinions thaw things 3 


and: prog 6 thoſe are reck+i 


on'$ the moſt Learned Authorg 
who have giver the greateſt Spes 
cimens-of this kind-of Knowledye. . 
Thus'ts Picws Mzruridula more radi 
mired for the Examination he has 
mads of *the Dodtrm/ of the: iPu- 
gant, than any of: thers werefor 
what:they: deliver'd 5 and; Pldtarch 


& has put” more + Credit fromthe 
& Hiſtoty-he givesof their Opinions, 


inthe 2d Tome- of ' his Works, 
than from any-of his Rationaland 
MoratDiſconrſes:i And wwere- he 
hot: accounted Leawed' forthe 
Former, 1 queſtion' whether:ithe 
La#r{thofar more excetlentthan 
they" are)” would ever RAVE —_ 
him that Title. + 
9: UNE: | 
Now (Madam) what an » Kao 


-E and -unteaſonable. Impoſition is 


this, that tho I am able to think 
and Write hever ſo-much like an 
Anget 
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Angel my ſelf;:yet I muſt not b&} 
Jr: nb a-+Man of Learninut 
unlefs I: can tell what every-whin 
fical Writer has ſaid before. me! 

" And /how hard: will this falh upon 

_ thoſe, whoſe lot is to breath: in thelf 
laft. Ages of the! World, who mu 
be accountable for all the Whiny 
and Extravagancies of fo mat 
Centuries > And yet this is mad 
fo great a-part:iof Learning, that 
the.'Learning: of moſt Men; lies nf8/ 
Books rather than in- Things; and 
among Authors, where one writs 
npon\7hirgs, there are twenty tl 
write: upon Books. Nay, fon 
ſofar;/ that; tis; thoight :Learnin 
to:know the very 77s of Books 
and'their ſeveral Editions,with the 
time-:and place, when and whete 
they were Printed. ' And -Þ have 
met with ſeveral my felf, that 
have valued-themſelves not a littl 
upon this Mechanieal faculty, tho 
they knew no more of what wa 
in them, than they do of what 

i 
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bs written in the Rolls of Deſting. 
7 XLVL. 

From this placing of Learning 
Sn the Knowledge of Books, pro- 
ceeds that ridiculous Vanity - of 
be Multiplying 2uotations , which 1s 

alſo. reckon*'d another piece of 
nBLearning, tho they are uſed 'fo 

(unſeaſonably and impertinently, 
hat there can be no other end1n 
hem , but only to ſhew that the 
\nthor has read ſach a + Book: 
\nd yet *tis no ſich Convincing 
tsEEvidence of that neither, itbeing 
—_ New nor Difficult, for z 
Man "that's reſolvd upon it, - to; 
quote ſach Authors as he never: 
EKead nor Saw. - And were itinot 
too Octionus, as well as Obviows a 
Truth, I could name to your Lz- 
diſhip ” ſome of thoſe Author. 
Mongers, who yet paſs for Men 
& of ſhrewd Learning, and vaſt 
tes Reading. | * 
| XLEVII. 
Theſe, and many other ſach 
8 thinge (for 'twere endleſs to reck- 
| ON 


\ 
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on up all) are by the Majority « 
the World Voted for Learninſf 
and in theſe we ſpend 'onr Et 
cation, our Study, and. our Tim 
tho they are all of them Continfl 
gent 1ruths,that are not Perfedi ? 
of the Underſtanding, (nothin 
- being fo but only Neceſlary Truth 
or the Divine Ideas, the. Etern 
A5y@&. the Word and Wiſdom q 
the Father) and alſo moſt of thy 
2opertinent and urconcerning One: 
So:; that n' ſhort, - the Charge «i 
this- Refle&ion:. amounts to thy 
wnch, That Learning is general 
_placed in the Knowledge: of fac 
things, which [neither the Inte 
le&ual PerfeFion ,» or any; othalfl 
Irteresf of Man 1s concern'd:t | | 
OW. PLETE "3... . 


a he . : . 2 . 1. 
The End of the Firſt Refleion. T1 

| "AN 2 
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he Second RefleRion. 


m8 here the General Condutt 
= of Human Life is  taxd , 
for uſing undue and arre- 
= gular Methods, im Proſe- 
& dl cutng what is really Per- 
thiy fettrve 'of the Underſtands 


ang. 


* 


| [. 
N the preceeding Refledtion,the 

Intellectual Condu@t of Human 
+ Mite was cenſured for the general 
_  Wiiſplacing of Learning , for pla- 
pr, Fing it in ſuch things as are not 
erfeftive of the Underſtanding. 
1 the prefent RefleQion ſuppoſing 
to be Free from that Fault, we _ 
all conſider it as Chargeable with 
F another, - 


(6) 


another, namely, with an #du&7; 
and irregular Method of profeu 
ting what is really perfeQive der 
It. /The firſt was an Errour abou f 
the Exd : This Second is an, Et 
ror about the Means, which an, 
the two Hinges upon which ah 
Prudence, and- all ImprudenWMi; 
turns. Ds F 
” That the Truth of this Chary 
may appear, we muſt here allte 
propofe a Meaſure, whereby wiler 
may proceed , as we did in th 
Former Refleftion. And as then 
we took upon us to determi Met 
what that is which is Qbje&ioWng, 
 perfeFive of the Underſtanding, | 
we muft here confider what ist! 
- Right Method of Proſecuting whiter, 
ts ſo. Which being ſtated will ! 
a Meaſure to us 1n this, as the« 
ther was in the former Refledic 
II tan 
I defign not here a juſt and paſſſſnc 
ticular Treatiſe concerning Iam 
Method of Study, or —_— 9 hi 
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a£77uth, this Province being already 


VEProfeſſedly undertaken, and Excel-- 
> ofently adorn'd by two as great 
Maſters of Thinking as ever were, 
pr are like to be in the World, 
Warteſivs and Malebranche, of both 
Which your Ladyſbip is ſo much a _. 


BM;/ireſs, that a further Under- 


aking of this kind would be as 
needleſs to your better Informati- 
Mn, as to the Argument it ſelf, 
fter the Management of it un- 


Wer fach Excellent Hands. - How 


ver ſomething I muſt fay, it be- 
ning impoſſible to ſhew that wrong 
Methods are uſed in this Grand 
o-qreſt, but by predefining which 
W the Right. This therefore I ſhall 
lo, but briefly only , and in Ge- 


eral, p 
I'V. 
Since | therefore . that Truth 
Wvbich is PerfeQive of the Under- 
tanding Is — Truth, and 
Wace this Neceſſary Truth is the 
Wane with the Divine Ideas (both 
WShich being already proved, are 
| | Fs» ml 
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here ſuppoſed) following the 
thred of the fame Hypotheſis, | 
find it neceſſary to affirm, that ti 
right, and indeed only Method 9 
Enquiry after that Truth, whid 
is perfeQive of the Underſtandin 
is by Conſulting the Ideal World 
where only it 1s, or the Divine 
AFG , who ſays of himſelf th 
he is not only the T7#th, but alh 
the Way. | 


ee MR RYMTPY9O Dy 


i, 
Here I ſuppoſe two things, Fir ke 
that this Divine 2&y@., or Idelff * 
World is intimately united wit ho 


and preſential to the Mind. $ th 
condly, That we ſee and undef 


ſtand all things in him, That I ©* 
is our Light and onr Wiſdom, th 
Light by which we See, and th WP 


Light which we See, that- he i P; 
the very A9@ #32316, the it N, 
ward Word and fubſtantial Conf 
ception of onr Minds, as he is 
the Father, and that in this Sent 
he ernlightens every Man th 
comes into the World. Thi 

| i 


_ ; -- 


8 havedoneit profeſledly elſewhere, 
2K only I ſhall paſs one neceſfary 
1, Remark upon the manner of our, 
# being enlightned by the Divyine 


'F lighten. us in a double reſpect, ei- 
. ther Fundamentally and Potentially, 
E by putting us into a Capacity of 
-M llumination, by his intimate 
Union and Preſence with us 3 or 
ele EffeFually and AFnally, when 
. = we attend to his,Divine Light , 
1M which is always preſent to us, tho 
i »z arenot ſo to zf. In the Former 
Senſe he enhightens every Man, in 
the latter only thoſe who daly 
conſult him and attend. to him. 
| .- VL 
For I conſider, that the Divine 
aby&., 1s an {zlightrer in the ſame 
Proportion as he is a Redeemer. 
Now he redeers us either by put» 
ting us 1n a Salvable and Recon. 
| cilable State, which is a Redem- 
F ption Univerſal Inconditionate and 


3 cling 


My&., who gay be ſaid to en- 


Antecedent, or by aftually recon- 
| FP 


need not prove now, . becanſe I yy ide Ree 


nA and Res. 


1s 701, 


John 


AY; 
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ciling and Saving ns, which de- 
pends upon, and is conſequent to 


certain Conditions, and is con- 
ferr”d only upon thoſe who are 
.qualify*d accordingly. And as his 
| wrorinn is double, ſo is his 1s 
mination. He inlightens either by 
putting us in a ſtate or poſſibility 
of Iluminationby being intimately 
preſent with us,and ſurroundingus 
with his Divine [deal Lzght, which 
is a Benefit Common to all, or by 
actually irformizg our Underſtand- 
ings when we apply our felve 
with due attention to his all-dif 
fuſed Light, which is ever preſent 


to us, and to the whole Creation, 


and Shineth even in the Darkneſs, 
tho the Darkneſs comprehend it ni. 


VII. 


And I was not a little glad to 
find the Grounds of this diſtin 

. onin the Writings of that Elevated 
Heathen Hierocles, which I (hal 
give you in the Words of my ow! 
Tranſlation. This bright Heathe! 


Commenting upon that 


Myſtic 
 Prayet 
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Prayer of Pythagoras, O Father 
Jupiter, either free al} from their 
manifold Evils, or elſe diſcover to 
all what Demon they uſe, Moves 
this Queſtion, Since they that know 
God and themſelves are free from 
Mortal Paſſuons, why then are not all 
freed, Fa all are ſufficiently efifed | 
with the Opportunities of this Know- 
ledge & To which he. firſt gives 
this general Anſwer, Becauſe the 
y Y af part of Men embrace evil 

f their own accord, ſince they nei- 
ther ſee wor hear neighbouring 
good, Then a little after he 1s more 
particular in this Acconnt. Sizce 
therefore ( ſays he) that any thing 
may be ſhewn to any one, [tis neceſ- 
ſary that the AFions, of two Perſons 
concur 3* (for how can you ſhew what 
you have a mind ſhould be ſhewn, 
to a Blind Man, although you offer 
Kit to him a thouſand times £ Or how 
can you ſhew to one that ſees, if you 
offer nothing to his ſight £ ) both ws 
wuſt be preſent, ſome good propoſed 
8 by. hire that ſhews , and an Eye ca- 
| F 4” pable 
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pable of ſeeing in him ta whom it i 
to be ſhewn ſo that from a wiſh 
ObjeF, and a faculty of: ſeeing, my 


reſult a Manifeſtation. This being 
ſo, let us ſuppoſe that all would b 
freed from evil, if their Maker did 
ſhew to all the knowledge of his ony 
Nature, aud what Demon they then 
ſelves uſe. But we find that all an 
not deliverd from evils it follow, 
therefore that he does not make thi 
diſcovery to all, but to thoſe onh 
who of their own accord endeauoy 
to free themſelves from evil, ani 
voluntarily fix their Eye upon whd 
7s ſhewn h the intention of Content 
plation. And again a little after, 
Thas every Illumination of Godby 
the Concurrencedf our Viſzonybecomt 
4 Diſcovery, | 
| VIII. 

In all which Proceſs this refined 
Heathen ſuppoſes that God i 
ready on his part to enlighten all 
Men; nay, that he does enlighten 


them all ſo far, as to pyt them nj 


the way, and within the Poſlibilt- 
tf 


"CE 
ty of Illomination , which then 
becomes AFnal and EffeFnal when 
they yield due Attention to the 
Divine Light. He does not 1n- 
deed deſcend to ſo much Nicety 
and Particularity as to aſcribe this 
Homination to the Divine 2y@., 
or Heal World, but only to God 
in general 3 nor does he determin 
whether God does enlighten us 
only Efficiently, by infuling Ads 
or Habits of Knowledge ( as is 
more vulgarly held, than under- 
ftood, and indeed is no way in- 
telligible ) or formally hy being 
himſelf the very Formal Light of 
xr, our Minds, and the immediate 
by} Obje&t of our Knowledge. This 
2 Hay be does not determin,nor do 
| f cite him ro this purpoſe, having 

ſufficiently Explain'd and Eſtabliſht 


_—O _— 
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(| this Theory elſewhere, but only to Reaſon ard 
sf ſhew his Concurrence with me in 


[8 this Diſiincion of the doxble 11lu- 

1} mination of God. 

7. 6 

Theſe Suppoſals being premiſed, 
| Firſt 


dd 
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Firft,that that Truth which is Per. 
fe&tive of the Underſtanding, 
Neceſſary Truth : Then Secondly, 
that this Neceſſary Truth 1s the 


fame with the Divine Ideas 3 then 
Thirdly, that the Divine A2y&., or 
Ideal World, it intimately united 
with, and Preſential to the Mind; 
then Fourthly, that we ſee and un- 
derſtand all things in him,and that 
tis he that is our Inlightner 3 and 
that laſtly, tho he inlightens al 
Fundamentally and Potentially, ye 
this [llumination is not reduced to 
AF, and made EfeFnal, but by 
the intervening of ſome Conditign 
on our parts, which is duly to 
conſult and apply our ſelves to 
him. From theſe Premiſes the ſame 
Concluſion which we touch'd on 
before, neceſlarily and evidently 
follows, that the Right and only 


Method of ', Enquiry ' after that 


Truth which ts Pertetive of the 
Underſtandiog,is to conſult the Dk 
vine 22y@., orIdeal World. Fot 
this is the Region of Truth, ea. 

ere 


07) 


m2 7 


dom and Knowledge. This is that 
great and Univerſal Oracle lodg'd 
in every Man's Breaſt, whereof the 
Ancient 'Urims and Thummin was 
an Expreſſive Type or Emblein. 
This is Reaſor, this is Conſcience , 
this is Truth, this is that Light 
Within ſo Darkly Talk'd of, by 
ſome who have by their aukward, 
untoward, and Oxyprincipled way 
of repreſenting it, diſcredited one 
of the Nobleſt Theories in the 
WE World. But the thing in it {elf 
TE rightly underſtopd is true 3 ' and if 
ug any ſhall yet call it Puakeriſm, or 
vs Enthuſiaſm, I (hall only make this - 
0H Reply at prefent , that *tis ſach 
cy Ouakeriſm as makes a good part 
ny of St. Johr's Goſpel, and of St. 
TE Auftir's Works: But to return, 
l this, I ſay, is.that Dvize Oracle 
UE which we all may, and muſt con- 
cE fult, if we would inrich our Minds 
FS with Truth, that Truth which is 
I'S Perfeftive of the- Underſtanding. 
And this 1s the true Method of be- 


ing 


— 
= 


Þ here are hid all the Treaſures of Wiſe Col.2. 3+ 


C. 9. 4+ 
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ing truly wiſe. 


viſed us by this Divine 


the poſts of my doors. And 


fays the ſame Subſtantial Wiſdom, 
ho ſo is ſimple, let him turn ff 


hither. And again, 1 am the ligh 
of the world, he that follows m 


or (as the word more proper 


ſignifies) he that conſorts or keep 
Company with me, walketh ot in 


* Darkneſs. This. therefore is Yu 


| Jntelligentie, the Way and Method 


of true Knowledge, to apply ou 
ſelves to the Divine A5G., to. col 
ſalt the Ideal World. 

X. 

Thus in general. If now it þe 
further demanded how this is to 
be done; I anſiver, that there are 
three ways of doing it, and I cat 
think of no- more. The Firſt is, 
by Attention. - The ſecond is, by 
Parity of Heart and Life. a 
the 


And this is no 
other Method, than what 1s ad- 
, the 
Prov.$.34, Subſtantial Wiſdom of God. Bly. 
| fed is the man that heareth meqwatch. 
ing daily at my Gates, waiting « 


CFE - 
the Third is, by Prayer. Upon 
each of which I ſhall beſtow ſome 
few Remarks, ſach as may rather 
give hints than fall entertainment 
to your thoughts, becauſe I know 
your Ladyſhip loves to have 
ſomething left to work oxt by your 
ſelf in your own private Medita- 
tions. Which Conſideration has 
made me all along uſe leſs Prolix- 

ity than the Duarmtreſs and Weigh- 
tixeſs of my Argument would 
otherwiſe juſtifie. | 

XI. | 

The Firſt Method afſlign'd, is 
Attention, or Application of Mind 
to the Intelligible World, the 
World of Truth, which Mr. Male- 
branche calls the Natural.Prayer of 
the Soul to God for fade, Ha- 
mination. For indeed it is a filent 
| Addreſs and Application of the 
Soul to the Fountain of Light and 
Truth 3 'tis an Interrogation of 
the Divine Oracle, the Eternal 
Word of God, and a patient and 
quiet waiting upon him for an An- 

{wer 
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ſwer 3 *tis in one Word, a Vertu 
| Mental Prayer, an AG of ztelk- 
Fual Devotion to the Father of 
Lights, and fach as, if more e&- 
preſly utter'd and unfolded, be- 
ſpeaks him in the Words of the 
Royal Supplicant, Give we Wiſdom 
that ſetteth by thy Throne. This is 
the ſame with Thinking or Specult- 
ting, which if intelligibly account- 
ed for, will be found to be no- 
thing elſe but the Converſion of the 
Mind to the Ideal World, or On- 
niformity of the Divine Eſſence; 
which as it is the Firſt, ſo is it alſo 
the DireFeſt and moſt Compendt 
ous Method of Science. For this 
is to go diredly to the Spring-head, 
to the Lucid Fountain of Good, 'tis 
to take hold of Eſſential Truth «- 
kedly as it is in it {elf (as a very 
Contemplative Perſon expreſles it) 
*tis to fix the Eye of the Mind up- 
on the Inte/eFual Sun, upon him 
who 1s Subſtantial Truth, and the 
Light of the World. Which muſt 
needs be the moſt ready way to be 
enlight- 


(8) 
enlightned. For the more heed- 
fully we attend tothe Ideal World, 
the more we ſhall ſte and diſcover 
of it 3 and not only ſo, but alſo 
more clearly diſtinguiſh what we 
do diſcover. For ſo a Man that 
caſts a ſhort careleſs Glance upon 
the Galzxy, ſees only a Confuſed | 
Whiteneſs ariſing from the nume- = 
rous mixture of little Splendors : | 
But when the ſame Perſon fixes 
his Eye with ſteadineſs and delay 
of Application, he begins to diſcern 
ſomething more diſtintly a new 
Star ever and anon ariſes under his 
inſpection, not diſcover'd before, 
and till the longer and harder he 
looks, the more he diſcerns, till 
atlength he has diſcover'd as much 
as he can well attend 'to at once, 
and has fatiated his Faculty with 
the Brightneſs and Multitude of 
Light. The Application is as Ob- 
vious , as the Figure is Pertinent, 
and therefore I ſhall only remark 
this one thing more upon. this 
part, that this was the amy” =" | 

e 
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the firſt Inventors of Arts ard Stj 
ences, Who made their way it 
the Coaſts of Learning by me 
dint of Thinking 3 and further 
that this is the very Method that 
has been uſed by the greateſt'In- 
provers of them ever ſince, ſud 
as Bacon, Boyle, Deſcartes, Galle, 
Harvey, Merſennus, Digby, Mak: 
branche ,. Poiret, and ( whom | 
name with particular Honour ani 
Reverence) our Excellent Friend 
Dr. More. All theſe muſt be al 
low'd, and I think are to be great 
Improvers of Learning, and that 
*twas by this Method they didit 
And I dare Propheſce, that if eveſſſh 
any extraordinary Advancernenſſ; 
be for the future made in theſe 
. World, *twill be done by ThinkÞ 


ing. 
| XII. 

This as to Thinking in Generd 
But now as to the Order of Think 
ing, if your Ladyſhip can be. ſup 
poſed to need any Inſtruction 


about it, I cannot recommend 
you 


( 83 ) 
you- to a better Futor than your 
Friend: M. Malebranche, in his Se- 


quiry after Truth, where he pur- 
per deſcribes the Method of 


iking, which you may remem- 
ber he reduces to theſe few fol- 
lowing Rules. 


XIII. | 

The firſt Law 1s, That Evidence 
be maintain'd in our Reaſonings. 
From this Principle depends this 
general Law concerning the Mat- 
ter of our Studies, "Thet we ought 
not to Reaſon but only of thoſe things 
whereof we have clear Ideas, and 
by Neceſſary Conſequence, That 
ve ought always to begin with the 
moſt ſemple and eaſte things, and 
do to dwell long upon them, before 
we advance to the inquiſttion of 


bings more Complex and, Difficult. 
TRE PFIS 
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Upon the ſame general Princi- 
le, depend the Laws concerning 
he manner whereby we are to 
roceed in the Solution of Queſtt- 

Fe = ONs, 
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cond Part of his Sixth Book of In- P. 412, 
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ons. The firſt of which Laws get 
this, That the ſlate of the Dneſtiofnat 
to be ſolved, is to be moſt dijtinthB1ha 
Conceived. Beſides, the Ideas offf:hy 
the Terms ought to be diſtind, Wer 
that they may be compared” witht 
one another, and that the Relati-Mþ 
ons which are ſought for, may be 
Known. 


XV. 
But when the Relations offfiwhi 
things to one another cannot be} 
Known by immediately Comps: 
ring them, then the Second Lay 
ts, that we ſhould employ our thought!|8i 
#o find ont one or more middle Ide, 
which we may uſe as a common Meu 
fare to Know by their Help the Rel 
tions that are between thoſe thingWithi 
And withal he. adviſes that we 
ſhould ſtndy to have thoſe IdeaſÞpnr. 
clear and diftmma, proportionably 
to. the Accuracy and Numerau{ 
neſs of thoſe Relations which we 
endeavour to deprehend. 
29k 's. + GO 
Bat when the Queſtions -_ yr 
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fetlt, and require a long Exami- 
nation , then the [third Law is, 
that from the matter in hand. all 
thoſe things ſhould be removed whoſe 
examination is not neceſſary to the 
diſcovery of the ſought for Truth. 
Becauſe the Capacity of the Mind - 
is not to be without reaſon div 
ded, but all its force is to be im- 
ploy'd about thoſe things from 
which it may perceive Light. 
ind all thoſe things which can be 
moved , and which being re- 
nov'd, the Queſtion remains in- 
rez they are the things that do 
not belong to the Queſtion, 
XVIL 

When the Queſtion is included 
ſrithin a few Terms, then the 
ourth Rule is, That the matter of 
arr. Meditation 3s to be divided by 
ſſherts, az2d thoſe parts to be handled 
Winely according to their Natural 
Wrder, by beginning with the more 
imple, that is, with thoſe which 
' Wnclude feweſt Relations. And thad 
i-Þe ſhould rat paſs on to the more 
ky . WS Complex, 
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Complex, till the more Simple b 
diſtinFly known, and render d fani. 
liar. | 


BEER XVII. 
When by Meditation thekyj 9! 
things become Familiar to ut J* 
then. the Fifth Rule is, That tk ® 
Jdeas of. all theſe are to be Comrat  J® 
ed, and diſpoſed in the Imaginaif 4 
oz, or to be written down in Þ. 
per, that they may no longer fill th 
Capacity of the Mind. This Ru 
tho: always uſefn], yet he make {at 
it neceſſary only in the moſt dif 
cult Queſtions, which require} 
great Capacity of Mind. And þ 
ſays withal, that the uſe of tlif f 
and the following Rules, is nofj: * 
to be Accurately known but onlſf 74 
'n Algebra. | 
| - XIX. 


\ When the: Ideas of all thin 
.neceſlary to. be confider'd ,. at 
clear, familiar, contra&, all 
orderly digeſted in the Imaginat 
*OD, or .cxpreſs'd in Paper 3 the 
the Sixth Law is, That all thin 


SY 
(999 |". 
are to. be Compared or Collated ac- 
cording to the Laws of Combination, 
alternately among one another, either 
by the ſole Intuition" of the Mind, 
or by the motion vf the. Imagination, 
jojn'd with the Intuition of the Mind, 
or by the Calculation of the Pen, © 
Þ jorr'd with the Attention of the 
Mind and of the Imagination.:,' :.; 

| — Ts 


4& Ifnone of all thoſe Relations 

which reſult from-all thoſe-Cal- 
& lations, be that which is ſought 
ll after, ther again from all thoſe Re- 
eh lations thoſe are: to: be removed 
E which are. of no uſe ta the Solution 
Þ of the Queſtion :1'And the others 
Bare to: be: made Familiar, tobe Cons 
8 trafed, and to bt. arderly diſpeſed 
| in the: Iaragination; or expreſs d tm, 
Paper , | «and. to be_' compared: with 
ll each other, according to the Laws of 
© Combination. And: then we are ta 
x ſee whether the . Componnd Relatign # 
jl which is ſought for by.:any one ofaath | 
bh thoſe Cormponnd Relations mhichlines 
:nll 6 from theſe new Compariſons; 3517 
4 G 3 XXl 
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| XX1 Wy 

If none of thoſe found Relati. 
ons inclade the Solution of the 
Queſtion, ther: again from all thoſ 
Relations, the unſerviceable are to 
be caſt away , the other are to by 
made familiar, &c. And by pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the Truth 
or Relationſought for, be it never 
ſo Complex, will at laſt be found, 
provided we are able ſafficient]y 


Mind, by ContraQting Ideas, and 
that 1n all our. Operations we al- 
ways attend to the End and Scope 
which is to be arriv'd at. Forin 
every ſtep of this Intelle&ual Pro- 

eſs, 'we ought to. have our Eye 
perpetually fix'd upon the State 
of the Queſtion. To all which 
he: adds one:Cantion more, ;that 
we ſhould- beware leſt we ſhould 
fit down Contented with-'a fall 
Eight or Appearance, and-1o bt 
deceived. And'that therefore'ow 
Eollations im order to the- finding 
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ro extend the' Capacity of of 
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often repeated, till we can no | 
{longer withhold our aſſert without 
being ſecretly chid and reprehend- 
ed by a certain Maſter Anſwering 
from withiz to our Queſtions, that 
is, to our Labour, Application of 
Mind, and Defire of Heart. By 
which Maſter within this admirable 
Theorift can mean nothing elſe 
but the Divme >5y@., or Ideal 
World, that Univerſal Oracle of 


| Mankind, and of all the Intelligent 


Creation. 


--* This is a-ſhort View of thoſe 


Laws - which the Excellent M. 


\ Malebrexche has given concerning 


the Method of Thinking. And1 
believe if an Angel-had been in- 
paged int the undertaking, he could 
hot have given Better. They are 
all Natura), Clear, Diſtin&, Eaſfte, 
and depending ; few enough not 
to burthen- or diſtra# the Mind, 
and yet many enough to inform 7t. 
And therefore I ſhall not be guilty 
of ſo much Preſumption and [n:- 
pertinenceas:to preſcribe any other, 
FIT. G 4 thinking 
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thinking it ſufficient to conſider 
and praQtiſe theſe. And.ſo much 
for the firſt way of Conſulting theffl th 
Ideal World, which is by Think-Ff xa 


ing. 
is XXlII. tal 
The ſecond way is by. Purity of 8 Pl, 
Heart and Life. This I confebÞ roc 
has a mare imm{ggiate and. ſpecial ÞÞ ble 
influence upon the Knowledge of | W: 
Spiritual and Moral Traths , ac-Þf hot 
cording to that of our. Saviour, if Pu 
any man will do his will, he ball aw, 
know of the Dofrin, &c. and that Þj to 
of his Prime Apoſtle, The AnindÞj An 


iCor.2.14, 29482 Pperceiveth not ithe things of rec 


God, &c. But its Efficacy is not Þ| do 
confined here, but has a. larget Þ $pi 
Sphere of aQivity, and- ſerves to ay 
the diſcovery even of all [dea! or fi 
Neceſſary Truth. For as vicioul: Þ« 
neſs not only proceeds from Tgno: ff ta 
rance, but alſo caxſes.it,.,by beſat- || 
ting and clouding the Underſtand- 
ing, ſo Purity of Heart and Life 
not.only proceeds from Light and 
Knowledge, but allo produces . 
an 
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and helps the. Soul to ſee more 
Clearly and Diſtindly. Hence 
the; Pythagorick and Platonick 
149m, the Method of Purift- 
cation and Purgation fo much 
talk'd of by Porphyry, Jamblichas, 
Platinus, and particularly by Hze- 
rocles 1n bis Introduction to his:No- 
ble Comment, - where he has theſe 
Words, As a: blear Eye cannot be- 
hold a very bright Obje@ till it be 
Purged, ſo a'Soul not yet Clarify d 
aud refined by Verthe is not qualify d 
to gaze upon the Beauty of  Iruth. 
And the ſame Method is no leſs 
recommended in: Scripture, Wiſe 
dogs will not enter into a Polluted 
Firit, ſays the- Wiſe Man. And 
lays. the Angel 'to Daniel, Many 
ſhall "be Purify'd. and made white, 
and none of the wicked ſhall under- 
fard, but the wiſe ſhall underſtand. 
And ſays the Pfalmiſt, I an: wiſer 
than the Aged, becauſe I keep thy 
And to this pur- 
poſe alſo is that of our-Lord to be 
underſtood , He that follows "wn 
taat 


1 Wiſd.4. 


Dan. 12.16 


Pal. 119. 
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that is, that lives after my Fxllwh 
12, ample, Walketh not in Darke dot 
The Purity of his Heart will be jSot 
Light to his Underftanding, 
' XXIV. 

But to repreſent this more 
ſtinly, there are two way 
whereby Purity of Heart ſervest 
the : acquirement of Knowledy 
By Natural Efficacy, and by he | 
DivineGrace and BenediGion. Ani 
Firſt, '1t does it by Natural Effie 
cy, either by clarifying the we 
#22," or by aſfiiting the faculty. Th 
former I conceive. and repreſen} 
after this manner. I ſuppoſe} 
theifirſt place''that- the. Sonl fe 
through a Medinnz : Second! 
That this Medium is our Tevreſj 
al Vehicle : Thirdly, That theGy 
zefs of this Mediam hinders wh 
Fifen of the Soul. All which| 
ground upon thoſe: Words of! thi pt 
Apoſtle, Now we-fde throngh*# Glifify | 
darkly... SEES NT | 
c: O7-| XXV.. _ 

This Suppoſed; -it follows rn | 
TL&43 | wilt 


CW) 
Fill whatſoever clarifies: this Medium 
{does alſo help the Viſion of the 
be i8Soul.. And this Parity does, eſpe- 
cially that more Eminent part of 

it, which conſiſts in Chaſtity and 

» if Temperance. For firſt, It compo- 
ſes the Paſſzors, eſpecially that of 
Lf, by that. the Animal Spirits, 
doBand by that the - Blood. ' For the 
Motion of the Paſſions Ferments 
(the Spirits, and the Fermentation 
of the Spirits agitates the Blood, 
and by: agitation raiſes: all the fe- 
eulent and droflie parts 'of its 
Band makes it hkea troubled Foun- 
ehÞtain;: thick and muddy. And this 
«1 take to:be one true reaſon why 

© Men in any Paſſion can't reaſon ſo 
AÞ clearly as when they are in mote 
WE quiet/and-ferce of: Spirit. But 
now by.. Purity of Heart :all this | 
41þ diſturbance is allay*d, and com- 
thÞ8 poſed;: [the Patlions.are becalm'd, 
8 the” Spirits fix'd , othe Fountain 
-. of the Blood. clears: up, ''and fa 
4 Nall the awner partof that Glaſs 
baſil the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, becomes -- 
at: | more 
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more bright and pellucid, mon 
apt to tranſmit the Rays of theff an; 
Ideal Light, and conſequenthſf jy; 
we ſee more clearly through il cat 
Tho it be ſtill bat Dark/y in conf and 
pariſon of what we ſhall do hereff w, 
after. FE tha 
XXVI. Poe the 
- But this is not all 3 This Purigſf the 
does alſo Clarifie the outward panſi ing 
of the Glaſs too. Firſt, By (wh » 
ſequence, becaute the finer the $pi F 
rits and Blood: are, the finer wil 
be the Threds: of the ;outwarlÞ 
Veil alfo. © 'Then more - d?redj, 
becauſe Temperance does ' refine 
and Sabtilize' the Texture 'of the 
Body,diminiſhes from its Bulk and 
Grofineſs, and unloads the Soul cla; 
of a good part of that Burthaſ cor 
which not only preſſes down hetff Pa; 
Aſpirations, but alſo hinders he thi 
Szgbt : And beſides, it refines th an 
inner part too, by bringing it 9; 
freſh Supplies of fine Spirits. ' Th the 
was that Temperance which made m« 


Dan.r. 15, the Faces of Daniel, Hanaridy thi 


Miſha 
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Miſbael, and Azariah, look Clear 
and Farr, and which made them 
Wiſe too, gave a quick and deli- 
cate Air to their Countenances, 
and let in the Light of the Ideal 
World upon their Souls. This was 
that Philoſophical Temperance of 
the Pythagoreans, which ( to ule 
the Words of Dr. More Comment- 
ing upon that Place) # the Mother 


B of that Wiſdom which makes the 
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ace to ſhine, and nonriſhes the Lu- 
ciform Vehicle of the Soul. | 
XXVEI. | 
' And as this Purity does Clarthe 
the Medium, ſo does it alſo A/ſzſt 
the Faculty. And this it does by 
the ſame'general way whereby it 
clarifies the Medhum, that is, by. 
compoling the Paſſions. For the. 
Paſhons not ohly trouble and 
thicken the Medium (as was noted 
and explain'd before) but alfo d:- 
vide and diſperſe the Faculty. For 
the more things a man defrres, the 
more things he will be engaged to 
think upon, and the more things 


} he 


C36 ) 


he thinks upon at once, the more 


Languid and Contuſe will his Cot. 
ception be. . But now this Purity 
by compoſing the Paſiions con- 
trats the Deſires, and by con- 
traftting the Deſires, 1t contrad 
alſo by conſequence the Thought, 


and by this the Man is reduced to: 


a greater Cnity, Simplicity, and 
RecoleFion of Mind 3 and having 
but few Thoughts to divide him, 
he is the better enabled to think 
clearly and diſtin#ly. 
- XXVIIL 

And thus have I given a clear 
and diſtin Account how Purity 
of Heart ſerves to the Acquire- 
ment of Knowledge by a Natwrd 
Efficacy. This it does alfo Second- 
ly, by the Divine Grace and Br- 
nediFion. Purity of Heart is that 
Heavenly Lare which invites not 
only the Holy Spirit, but alſo the 
Divine A2y/&., to come and dwell 
in the Soul, and to enrich it with 


his: Jdeal Communications. Thy 


we may beaſſured of from his owt 
mouth, 


= 
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month, He that loveth me, ſhall be Joh. 14-2; 


lov'd of my Father, and I will love 


him, and manifeſt my ſelf to hin. V. 23. 


And again, If a man love me, my 
Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode 


with himr. The pure, chaſte and 


we Soul ſhall not only be loved 


y the Divine A&y&.,, but be alſo 
of his Council and Privacy. For 
this is the Sporſe of the Word Eter- 
x41, who firſt aſſumed Innocent 
Nature, and then aſſumes innocert 
Perſons, the firſt by a Natural, the 
ſecond by a Myſtic Union. This is 
the Beloved Diſciple who has the 
priviledge to lean upon the Boſom 
of his Lord, and to be admitted to 


his more ſecret Communications. 


And therefore ſays the Pſalmiſt, 
The ſecret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him, and he will ſhew then 
his Covenant. And fays our Lord 
himſelf, | Bleſſed are the Pure in 
Heart, for they ſhall ſee God. And 
concerning the Four Children 
that refuſed to defile themſelves 
with 
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with the Portion of the King 


Meat, it is faid , that God gay 


. them Knowledge, and Skill in 


Learning and Wiſdom 3 and that 


Dan. 1417. Dariel had underſtanding in all Þj. 


Jam.r.s5. 


frons and Dreams. For they were 


not only Pure and Temperate,buf 


Religiouſly ſo, in obedience to th 
Law of their God, the God of [;: 
rael, Which the ſaid God reward 
with Knowledge and Skill in d 
Learning and Wiſdom in them | 
but in Daniel peculiarly, with a fe 


culty of znterpreting FEnigmaticl : 


Dreams and Viſions 3 as the Lean 
ed Dr. More obſerves jn his exce- 


lent Comment upon that place, 


XXIX. 


The third and laſt way of conf 


ſulting the Ideal World is by Prax 
er, Thisis a method which the 
Scripture alſo adviſes us to: 1f ay 
of youlack wiſdom et him ask of Gol 
that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not, and it ſhall be giun 
him. And this we know was tht 


1King.3.9. method whereby the Wiſeſt of Me 


attain'd 


= (WF. 
King attain'd his unparallePd Wiſdom. 
_ SWEror as Wiſdom was his Choice,ſo the 
n al zthod of: his ſeekingaand gaining, 
It was by Prayer. And 'tis further 
"Fobſervable that he addreſs'd him-- 
df to the Divine 25yG@., or Ideal 
World in particular, as you may 
e in that ſolemn Prayer of his 
'Fecorded in the Book of Wiſdom, 
rve me Wiſdom that ſiteth by thy 


ul, Lbrove, 8c. Which I commend to 
Tour Ladyſhip's pernfal at leiſure. 
bc XXX... 
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And thus (Madam) have I De- 
med and: by Scripture and Reaſon 
? ved, what 1s the Right Method 
Þf proſecuting that Truth which 
{perfeRive of: the underſtanding. 
his 1n- general I have ſhewn. to 
onfiſt in Conſulting the Ideal 
Forld > the: manner of doing. - 
hich 1 have alſo ſhewn to be, 
rſt, by Thinking, the Order of 
ach is alſo defirfed. ., Secondly, 


* ); Purity of Heart and Life 5 and 
"Me ftly by Prayer. This I take to 
e Via Intelligentie, the Way and 
H Method 
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Method of Wiſdom, whoſe Har 
I think. is New Bnilt, tho not up. 
on Sever, yet upon Three Subſtar 
tial PiVars, and I ſhould be gladf 
if any one would be ſo kind as tof 
ſhew me the Weaknefs - of th: 
Ground upon which they ſtand, 

" XXXAL.- 

And now (Madam) I think] 
need -not uie many Words tv} - 
ſhew, 'that as Learning 1s general 
placed in fach things as are na 1 
PerfeQive of the Underſtanding 1 
ſo that what is ſo is generally prof 6 
fecuted by undue Methods. Faſt 
*tis but to compare the Method « 
in common uſe with that which wÞ r 
Have premiſed and demonſtrate { 
and yon will immediately pe{j 
ceive the falfeneſs and trregularina 
of them. For Firft, whereasth r 
| Firſt and general Method of Wil t 
dom and Knowledge, is by coffb 
fulting the Divine A&y&., or Idea 
World, the World of Lieht, thaff fi 
Light which'inlightens every May 
thar comes into #his World, tia! 


gen 
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generality of Stadexts .dowt fo 
much as Dream of this, nor make 
any ſuch. Application, but apply 
df] themſelves altogether to the EZy- 
pal World, to the, World of 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity. 'I call it 


. Þ the World of Darkneſs and Ob- 


ſcurity, for *tis moſt certain that 
this material World is-not in it ſelf. 
either Viſible or Tatelligible, nor cari 
any way. a& upon our Minds, 
much -leſs- can it teach or inform 
them. Body can never enlighten 
Spirit. It cannot repreſent it ſelf 
x to it, much leſs can. it repreſent 
other things. For ndt being intt- 
mately united to theMind, what- 
ſoever Repreſentation it ſhall be. 


per} luppoſed to make, muſt. be tranſ- 


ih} ated by Ideas. But now Corpo- 
© real [deas can never repreſent In- 
iÞ telle&ualObjeds, nor can Bodies 
be ſuppoſed to ſend forth any that 
I are [zcorporeal. Whatever comes 
if from Body muſt be of a Material 
uf Nature, and what is ſo, can be no 


Tapt Inſtrument to Illuminate the 


\H2' Mind: 


hs 
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Mind. "This Material World thete-fl 
fore ( notwithſtanding 'all that i Þ 
Late Author His pleaded for ouwff! 
receiving . ont Ideas , from arfft 
Senſes) may be very truly afd pro- 
perly callPd' the World of Datk-Þ 
neſs, as having no Light in it, noÞl/ 
being. capable of producing aty, 
The Ideal World is the.trne atid F 
only World of Light, and is there 
fore with” 4 , particular .Emphaſy 
call'd,” The Intellzgible World. 
for the other, it is all throughoit 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity 5* and thoÞþt 
God has placed a Senſible Li 
1n it, or rather ſomething, thatÞh 
may. be ati occaſional Cauſe offin 
fuch a Senſation,yet as to any pur-Þe 
poſe of Intellectual Hlumination, it 
1s ſtill a blind confufed Chaos, andIL.e 
Darkneſs does ſtill fit upon thefÞva 
Face of the Deep. And yet topic 
this dark obſcure World, which inÞÞg 
it ſelf 1s every whit as unintelligi-#/ 
Þle as a Nor Ens,do Men' generally 
apply themſelves for Light andÞ 
Knowledge , without having any 
| | recourlc 
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recourſe to, the true World of 


1 5 ght, ths Tdeal World : So Ver I 


thy Ty complains of God b 

le Prophict, My People have / <6 
" t#ze the * Fountain #f Living 
Waters, and have digg'd to theur- 
elves broken Ciſterns,, that wit nold 


$0 Water. 
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{ Then again, whereas another 


nore Particular Method is by At- 
ention and Thinking, this is gene- 
ally fo little regarded,that no ſort 
ff Men think ſo little for the moſt 
art as they that are ingaged in 
he Profeſt Study of Learning and 
inowledge. This they don't 


-eckon as any part of Study, nar 


$ any Progreſs in the Stage of 
earning, but only as a Graver 
way of. being Idle. *Tis then only 
ey Study, when they are hang- 
ng their Heads over an Old Muſty 


"io, and are making huge Comm 


mor places, and ſtuffing their Me- 

nories with Grey Sentences, "and. 

[cncrable Sayings, And thus they 
H 3 - ſpend 


| ( fog : £ 
ſpend their Tz»ze and their 1k andþ 
having Scambled through a. com: 


pany of Books ( moſt of which 


perhaps ,were Writer to, as lit 
purpoſe, as they are Read) the 


' think themſelves Learzed Mg, 
and the World is too often of thei 


Opinion, tho they have nor mad 
themſelves Maſters of - any Sj 


or Notion, nor are able to demo 


ſtrate one ſingle Truth upon (oli 


Principles, and in a Conſequentiz 


Procels. 
| XXXlII. 


And this is the Method not or | 


ly of thoſe who M5/þlace Lean 
ing, but alſo of the moſt of tha 
that place it aright. For ev 


thoſe that place it in 1deal Tull 


do not generally Th3zk for it, bi 
Read for it 3 ſeek it. not in th 
Souls, . but 'in Books, © And thi 
methinks I can never ſufficient 
Wonder at. Indecd as for thoi 
that place-Learning not in ban 
able to frame Clear and' Diſti 
Conceptions of ones Ow, but 

7 Knowil! 
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COM- 
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5 Iittleſþ 
) theyh 


6, 
f ther 


do Clear Conception of Ideal Truths, 
| hould think to find this meerly 
by tumbling over Books. 

| XXXIV. 
| I deny not but that Reading is 
| One way of Knowing (otherwiſe 
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Knowing the Opinions of Others, 
tis no wonder that they take this 
Method 3; for tho it be Not a 
Means to the End they ſhould'pro- 
poſe, yet 'tis a Means to'the End 
awhich they do propoſe. But the 
wonder is, how thoſe that place 


| Learning as they ſhould, in the 


{{ ſhould not be at the Pains to 


write this to your Ladyſhip) but 
then *tis only by Accidert that it is 
ſo, as it gives hints and occaſions 
for Thinking. And therefore Think- 
ing 1s the only thing to be regard- 
ed even in Reading, ( for Reading 
as ſuch 1s Nothing) and then- we 
Read to moſt pnrpoſe, when we 
are thereby moſt enabled to Thirk. 
So that Thinking 1s the End of 
Reading, as Underſtanding is the 
End. of Fhinking. We ought 

H 4 there- 
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therefore to read only 1n order tg 
Thinking. And yet this Methay 
1s generally ſo much inverted, that 
the main ſtreſs is laid npon Read-f 
ing. Nothing but Read, Read, af 
long as Eyes and Spectacles wilf 
hold, not regarding whether th 
Head be Clear, ſo that it be full. Þ i 
| XXXV. : | 
As to the particular. Order uf 
Thinking propoſed by M. Mal: 
branche, I refer your Ladyſhip of 
the ſame Excellent Author, tf 
ſhew you how much it 1s ?raa{ſ 
greſfd. Which he does at larg 
and to Wondertul SatisfationF { 
ſhewing firſt that the School- Phil t 
ſophers do not obſerve that Ge 
neral Law concerning the matte 
of ſtudy, which is the cauſe of 2 
great many Errors in their Phyfic 
logy. Then ſhewing that the {& 
cond part of the General Lawi 
not obſerved by the Common 
Philoſophers, and what extraords 
nary adyances Carteſmes made i 
Learning by the exact qbſervatio n 
| 0 
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oÞ of it. Then he proceeds, to explain 


the Principles of Ariſtotle's Phi- 
loſophy, where he ſhews' that he 


-Þ never obſerved the ſecond Branch 
| ofthe General Law,and refle&sup- 
| on thoſe Errors of his Philoſophy 
| occafioned by his not doing ſo. But 
| for a fuller account in theſe things 
Trefer you to the Author himſclt. 


XXXVI' 
Then again, whereas Purity of. 


| Heart and Life is another Method 
| of arriving to the Lightand Know- 
[ledge of Ideal Truth, your Lady- 


foip cannot but know, and ?ws a 


fad as well as a true Obſervation, 
-Þ that this is not only neglected a- 
| mong that part of Mankind that 


lit down contentedly in Ignorance, 
and aſpire to no greater ſtock of 


| Knowledge than what they 


brought with them into the world, 
but allo among the generality of 
thoſe few that addid themiclves to 
the Cultivation and Improvement 
of their Minds. Nay theſe in pro- 


nFportion to theic Number ſeem 


INOTre , 
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more guilty. of this neglect thaf 


the other,and nothing ſo comm 


as to fee Men of Curious andInf 
quiſitive Tempers, and of fameiſ 
Learning, who yet are very Cor 
rupt in the Moral ſtate of thaf 
Minds, and live very ill Lief 
Whence ſome have taken occal 
on to repreſent Learning, as an Ef 
nemy to Rel;gion, ind have crylf 
up TJenorance as the Mother of DF 
wotion, And tho the Concluſion of 
theſe Men be notoriouſly welf 
and abſurd, yet it muſt be confF 
that the Growd upon which they 
| buildit is too true. Men famed for 
' Learning, ere oftentimes as inf 
ous for Living, and many thi 


ſtudy hard to turniſh their Head, 


a "LT ws Y 


are yet very negligent in purity 


ing their Hearts, not conſidering 
that there is a Moral, as well as:| 
Natural Communication betweenÞ 
oneand the other, and that the 


are concern'd to be pure in Heart 
and Life, not. only upon the Com 
#08 Account, i order to a happ) 


by, 


ſtate Þ 


(199 ) 


 thafſ gate hereafter, but alſo in purſu- - 


mmon 
nd In. 
fame 
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| reach 3 but as for Learning and 


felt Knowledge, they think they can 


they compaſs this well enough by their 


d ff own proper Induſtry, and the 


inf 
' thy ing beholden to the aſliſtance of 
| Heaven: And this, tho they do 
| place Learning in the knowledge 
{ of Neceſſary Truth. Which pro- 
- | cedure of theirs | cannot reſolve 


they 


leads, 
Irify- 
ering 


leart 
Cont 


1PP) 


tate 


ance of their own particular way 


| and end here. 


XXXVII. 
Then again Laſtly, Whereas 


| another Method of Wiſdom 1s 
| Prager I do not find that the 
| generality of Students do at all 
| apply themſelves to this Method. 


Pray indeed ('tis to be hoped) 


| they do for other things, which 
{ they think lie more out of their 


help,of good Books, without be- 


into any other Principle, (I mean 
as to thoſe that att. by any) but 
the meer want of knowing or con- 
fidering that this Neceſl ary Truth 
is really the ſame with God m_ 

| | elt, 
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_felE For did they attentively| 
confider, That God 7s Truth, andf 
that fo much as they poſſef off z7 
Truth, fo much they have of 
God, *tis not to be imagined they [1 
ſhould be fo indifferent in uſin Þ. 
-Praycr, or any of the other pre-þ 
ceding Methods of Conſulting God Le 
tar his ow Light. | 


The End of the Second R efleFion, 


( 111 ) 


F | The Third Reflection. 

re- | | 

od ln "EK the ” Trot Condut | 
| of —_ _y is  tax'd 

| with a importunate , 
| and. ER” Purſu wt 

after Eg I” Gene- 


ral. 


[rqicn aſe "over the two 
firſt Stages of the Intelle&iz- 


[| Conduct of Human Life, that 
Pof the E-d,arid that of the Means: 
Fand refle&ted upon, the Irtegulati- 
ies of each, by ſhewing how both 
are generally miſtaken and miſ- 
laced; Iam now arrived to the 
hird and Laſt, which conſiſts not 
[" the choice of the Obje@, or os 
the 


C 
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the Method to it ( that belenginy 


to the two former) but in theD 


gree of Afﬀe#ion wherewith ther 
are proſecuted. Which part of ouf 
Intelletual Condud, as it is equil.f 


ly Capable of being: faulty , {| 


ſhall here make it my buſineſs ty 


ſhew that it is aGally as fatly 
and irregular, if not mote tha 
either of the two former. And the 


fault that”I tax it with, is, Am 


#mportunate and over- earneſt Purſui 


after Knowledge itt General; 
| IL [:- 
The Charge of this RefleQn 


is of a larger compaſs and. extent 
than either of the two Precedin 
thoſe being direfted againſt ſud 
as either miſplace the Objed , 
elſe miſtake the Method of Lean 
ing and Knowledge 3 but tit 


takes in both together, and othe} 


alſo not concertied in either of th 
former. For not only thoſe thi 
err in the placing of Learning, 0 
in the-method to it, but alſo thol 
who are Right in both, come und 
y 


| -S 
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the Cenſure of the preſent Refle- 
Gion, they all agree in this, in 

he being too 1mportunate and vehe- 
uÞ ment im the Parſuit of Knowledge. 
| Hl. 
Now in the making out the 
{ Trath -of this Charge, we muſt 
here aJſo, according tothe Method 
has obſerv'd in the two former Refle- 
ions, firſt lay down a common 
| meaſure of proceeding, by ſtating 
the due Bounds of our preſent At- 
| tection to, and ſearch after Know- 
 E ledge: Or, How far it becomes 
Man to imploy himſelf in the Pro- 
ſecution of Learning and Know- 
ledge? The due ftating of which 
= Queſtion,will be a certain direction 
to us in the Determination of this, 
an whether our general Inqueſt after 
tif Knowledge bt immoderate or no. 
hey Now for the Determination of the 
I firſt, it will beneceflary to draw 
up the true State or Hypotheſis of 
1 Man, according to the Poſture 
a wherein he now ſtands. Which 
168 1 ſhall do diſtinaly in theſe follow- 
iy ing Conſiderations. IV. 


< 
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FR I V. : 
Firſt I conſider, that the utmoſt 


Pitch of Knowledg Man by his ut: 
moſt Endeavours can arrive toin 


this World 1s very, inconfideraþk, 
God indeed has given ns Reaſa 


enough to diſtinguiſh us from the 


Brute part of the Creation, ant 


we may improve it ſo farasty 
diſtinguiſh our ſelves from Ozeam- F 
ther, and ſo 6ne Man may deſerv 


to be calld Learned and Know 


in compariſon of another thats | 


either Naturally more ignorant, 


more x2improved ; but abſolutely Þ 
ſpeaking, the moſt that any or all Þ; 


of us either know, or can knoy 


here,is of little or no Conſideration, 


What we know of God is but /iith, 


efor as the Apoſtle fays, We ſe 


through a Glaſs, darkly: What we 


know of our ſelves perhaps is leſs 


and what we know of the World 
about us is wot much, We hav 


Ecel. 43- feen but a few of God's works, as the 
# Wile Vian obſerves, and we wnder- 
ſtand yer fewer. There are almoſt 
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F an infinite number of things which 


we never ſo much as thought of, 


and of 0ſt things we conceive very 
| darkly and ancertainly, and there 1s 


not oze thing from the greateſt to 
the leaſ#, which we do or canunder- 


ſtand thoroughly. Thoſe that ap- 
ply their whole ſtudy to any one 
Ithing, can never come to the End 
fof that one thing 3 for not only 
tevery Science, but every particular 
wof it has its unmeaſurable depths 
and receſſes; and *tis confeſsd by 


great Inquirer into the Nature of 


Iutimony ( as *tis related by the 


Honourable Mr. Boyle ) that ?tzs op np, 
Empoſſeble for one man to underſtand p..13- 


Whronghly that one ſingle Mineral only. 
Knd if a Man cannot underſtand 


{/l of ſo tile, how little muſt he 
nderſtand of 4/7! Suppoſe ftur- 
her, that all the Knowledge of the 
earned were put together, twould 

cigFbur Light ; for what one Art 

vr Science 1s there that 1s brought 
0any tolerable Perfection 2 And 
f the Common Stock be ſo little, 
= how 
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how ſmall a Pittance 1s it thatffGon 
muſt fall to every particular Man'Flafi: 
ſbare! And where 1s that ManÞflnfi 
who after all his Poring and $u.ſiconc 
dying, is able to anſwer all theſto « 
Queſtions, I will not ſay whichGod 
God put to Job, but which may{furth 
be askt him by the next 1diet heflay * 
meets? Þn tt 
V. and t 
*Twere an endleſs undertakinou i 

to repreſent at large the little thai. 
we know,orare capable of knon-Bwell 
ing. Nor dolI deſign to turn akPhe lc 
cond Aerippa, and entertain youtfe in 
Ladyſhip with a long Haranguou {: 
about the Vanity of Humane Sly tc 
exces; only give me leave to toudſpave 
upon two notorious inſtances qForl: 
our Ignorance, and in that venſſouſt { 
Science which is pretended to. bd {c 
at- the very Yertical Point of InfPart 
provement. *Tis concerning thther 
. the Maximum and the Mznimges tt 
Natnrale, the Greateſt and the Lu bas 
thing in Nature, As to the fit ae, 
the Queſtzon is, whether the Exte@unati 


19. 
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fon of the Univerſe be Finite ot 
Pinfinite 2 If you fay 'tis Poſitively 
nBlnfinite, beſides the difficulty of 
-ficonceiving how any thing can be 
eBlo extended, *twill follow, that 
jEGod himſelf cannot add the leaſt 
further Dimenſion to it. If you 
pay tis Finite, ſuppoſe your ſelf 
1n the utmoſt extremities of it, 
and try whether it be poſhble for 
you to diſ-1imagin further Extenſi- 
Mm. Then'as to the Second, the 
$ueſtion 1s, whether every, even 
eſte leaſt aſſignable Part of matter, 
ec infinitely Diviſible or no ? If 
Sou ſay Yes, then *twill unavoida- 
ily follow,that the leaſt Atom will 
Wave as many Parts as the whole 
World. If you fay no, then you 
Wuſt ſay that Matter may be Divi- 
Wed ſo long, till at laſt you come to 
Part that does not contain more 


ther Parts ; if fo, then I enquire 
$845 this zrcortaining Part Figure, 
has it not ? If not, then 'tis 1n- 
nite, Figure being only the Ter- 
wWunation of Quantity. But it, it 
; I 2 has 


EF2.Y 
has, then it has more other Part 
above, below, and of each ſide, and \ 
conſequently may again be diiff 6, 
ded, contrary to what you {up Prog 
posd. So that you fee herearffixeq 
Deſperate Difficulties on both ſide on 
ſay what you will you are equalſ;rg, 
baffied 3 and yet *tis moſt certuf,,,,. 
that one only can be true,they bel;.{ 
ing two oppoſite parts of a Coſy, hilit 
tradiction, but which 1s ſo, 1s he beht 
yond the Capacity of Human ll, 
derſtanding to determin. bf Tj 
CIV + Yedze. 
The like Difficulties we me 
with, when we inquire concern} F/, 
Time, whether it be Infnitely dnifffkan þ 
ſible, or only into Moments e bn hat \ 
. ſo again in the Buſineſs of Maifhhgre 
whether there be any ſuch thingWhcn 4 
the Extream Degree of Swifinihy, 
ard Sowneſs, or no ? NeithaSherim 
' Which can be defined without m an, 
niteſt Abſurdity. But 'ris ſuperlifÞG,j.7 
ous, as well as endleſs, to dilpy.4e, 
the particulars of our Ignorag(;t5, 
tho indeed when all Accomptsſder' 
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caſt up, #hat will be found to be 
our beſt Krowled::. This only in 
F General, our Lifc is ſo ſhort, our 
{Progreſs in Learning ſo flow, and 
Learning 1N it ſc]t fo long and te- 
Edious, and what 'we do or can 
know ſo very little, that the Pa- 
Sirens of Scepticiſzz had much more 
Ereaſon to conclude from the Dy/- 
lbility of our Faculties, and the 
W/ightne ſs of our Attainments, than 
Ttrom the #-certainty and inſtability 
of Truth , that there is zo Know- 
Yedze. 
; | VII. 
S Sccondly, I conſider, that as we 
Fan here know but Little, ſo even 
What very little which we do,ſerves 
Snore to our Trouble and Diſquiet, 
han to our Pleaſure and Satistacti- 


Son. And here comes in that ex- - 


eerimental RefleQion of the Wiſe 
Man, ſz mnch Viſdom is munch 
rief, and þe that increaſes Know- 
Wage, increaſes Sorrow, This Pro- 
Wolition is nat true, Abſolutely con- 
Wierd, Knowledge being the Per- 
f i '12 fection 


Eccleſ. r, 
ts, 


Coloſ.3.10 Image of God,and the Principal in 
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fetion of Human Nature, - thy 


gredient of our Future Happine6ſ 
but only with relatzoz to the pref 
ſent State and Poſture of Mak 
And in this reſpe& it is abm 
dantly trne. Firſt, Becauſe thfji the 
more we know , the more w} deli 
ſhall diſcover of our Ignoran«Þþ 
(that being the chieteſt thing w 
learn by our ſtudy) which we ſh 
find to be of an infinitely large 
Sphere than our Knowledge, ati 
conſequently ſhall be more trol; 
for what we do zot know, thi 
pleas d with what we do. Second 
ly, Becauſe the Profpe&t of wh 
yet further remains to be kno 
will inflame onr Thirſt after it. 
Wiſdom ſays of her ſelf, They th 
Eat of me ſhall yet be Hungry, « 
they that Drink of me ſhall ye 
Thirſty. Which tho it be a gre 
Commendation of Wiſdom , at 
an Argument of her jnexhaulti 
Excellence, yet *tis withal a gr 
Inſtrument of Puniſhment to thd 

Wil 
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# who can attain ſo little of it, as 
cannot ſatis fie that Thirſt which it 
E has inflamed. Thirdly, Becauſe the 
<þ more a Man improves his thinking 
| Faculty, the-more apt he will be 
F to be diſguſted and offended with 
kE the follies of Society 3 as the moſt 
" delicate Zoxch 1s the ſooneſt put to 
© pain. There being a thouſand Im- 
| pertinences that will ſtrike very 
1K difagreeably upon a diſcerning 
a& Mind, which won't ſo much as at- 
fe a groſler Underſtanding. 
4 VIII. 
$ But the Principal Ground of 
'S this Aſfertion, and which, did not 
the quickneſs of your Ladyſhip's 
gApprehenſion oblige me to Bre- 
vity, I conld be Yoluminous upon, 
$ is this. *Tis moſt certain that Man 
& is now placed in the Midſt of Va- 
& nities and unfatisfying Objects, and 
that his Trae Good 1s not with- 
in his reach, and conſequently 
whatever Pleaſure he takes in thoſe 
ray a that are, is purely owing to 
his [gzorance of their Vanity. Well, 


I 4 | if 
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if ſo, then Ve Sapienti,Wo bet the 


Wiſe Man. This 1s not a placeto 
be Wiſe in. There is nothing here 


find a Paradice here, tho the Ful 
more he diſcovers the Vanity 


more he does this, the more he 
{trezightens and retrenches his De. 
Iightsz and the more he does thi 


ons. and this ſets him the more 
Thinking and Muſing 3 and. thi 
again preſents to kis Mind a freſh 
and more lively Conviction of the 
Worlds Vanity,and this makes him 
again retrench his Delights, and 
{o on in this returning Circle; til 


at length he finds nothing but hF 
bare Wiſdom to delight in. Anda 


lirtle more Thinking makes hinÞ 
| and 


ſee the Vanity of that tov. And now 
all's gone. To diſpatch this patt 


in one word, this 1s the Fruit of 


being] 


bein 


| thin; 
| ones 
Solid enough to endure the Left off 
Wiſdom. The Wiſe Man cannotf 


is to 
rible 


| 1s thi 
can. The more he knows, the 


ever 


| toW; 
all pretended Enjoyments; and the 
incre 


is 1t, 


time 


| Mer 
the more he retires and withdrawF 
himſelf from all Worldly Diver 
| Kno 


T 


Saris 
ble, 
ſo 1 


| but. 
| little 
| the: 


acql 
Our 
res 


oO of 


| and 
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| being Wiſe, to be able to taſte no- 
| thing that's Preſext, nor to flatter 
' ones ſelf with the Proſpe# of what 
| is to come,which is a ſtate of hor- 
| rible Privation and Sterility. This 
| is the thorough Wiſe Man's Lot, and 
| every advance in Wiſdom 1s a ſtep 
{ towards this Condition. So true 
| isit, that he who increaſes Wiſtlom, 
increaſes Sorrow, while in the mean 


| time the Fool Laughs, and 1s 


| Merry. 


IX, 
Thirdly, 1 conſider, that if our 


| Knowledge could yield us more 


Satisfaction than 1t occaſions Trou- 
te, yet our Life 1s ſo ſhort, and 
ſo incumber'd, that we can make 


& but /zttle of the enjoyment 5 ſo 
F little, that *cis not anſwerable to 


the meer Labour we undergo in 
| acquiring it. All the Morning of 
| our days is ſpent in the Preliming- 
| ries of Learning.in Learning Words 
{ and Terms of Art, wherein there 


is nothing but toil and drudgery, 


| and betore we can taſte any of the 


Fruits 
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Fraits of the Tree of Knowledge, 
before we can reliſh what is Tate 
teFnal and Rational 1n 1t 3 our Sun 
3s got into the Meridian, and then 
it preſently begins to decline, and 
our Learning with it : 5 our Light, 
our Strength, and our Time make 
hafte to conſurmez nothing increa- 
fes now but the Shadows, that is, 
our Ignorance and Darknefs of 
Mind 3 and while we contider and 
Jook bom us, the Sun Sets, and 
all 1s concluded in the Darkneſs 
and Shadow of Death. But often- 
times the Sun is intercepted by a 
Cond long before it Sets, and we 
live backward again, grow weak 
and Childifh, filly and forgetful, 
and nnlearn faſter than we learnt; 
or if it chance to ſhine bright to 
the laft, then we improve too much, 
2nd grow too wite for onr ſelves, 
and reje@ the greateſt part of what 
we learnt before, as 1dle and inlig- 
nificant. So that we are under a 
Necethty of unlearning in a ſhort 
time moſt of what we have fo 

dearly 


know enough to: do our Duty,and 
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dearly learnt, either through foz. 
getfulneſs, or improvement of Fudg- 
ment. 

Fourthly, T conſider, that there 
is no Neceſſzty of our being ſo won- 
derfully Learned and Knowing | 
here. 'T1s neither Neceilary, as 
injoyn'd by God, nor as a Means 
to any conſiderable End. We can 
be Good, and we can be Happy 
without it. And as to the Intereſt 
of Communities-and Publick Soci- 
eties, 'tis Civil Prudence and Ho- 
xeſty,and not Learning which makes 
them Happy. Rome tor the firſt five 
hundred years was without any Fi- 
gure or Character for Learning,and 
yet it Flouriſt®d 1n all that time, 
and was a Pattern to the reſt of 
the World both of Yerinve and Va- 
lour. And leſtany advantage in our 
after-State ſhould be alledged for 
its Neceſſity, this makes it more 
unneceſlary than any Confiderati- 
on beſides. For tho we are never 
ſo unlearned now, provided we 


hve 
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hve well, we ſhall in a ſhort time 
arrive to ſuch a Degree of Know- 
ledge as 1s requilite to ourSuprean 
Perfection, to which' our Preſent 
Learning carmot add, and from 
which our Preſent Ignorance wil/ 
got Diminiſh, 1 do not fay this 
will be immediately upon our dil- 
charge from the Body, there being 
tome reafonable Controverſy about 
that, (which would be too great 
a Dzerejſion at prefent topurſue)tho 
*tis moſt certain that even ther 
there mult needs be great inlarc- 
27ets of Underſtanding: However 
**is moſt unqueſtionable that this 
our Intellefual Accompliſhment can 
be no farther off than our en- 
5oyment of the Peatific Vijron, We 
{all then commence 'nſtantane- 
outiy Wie and Learned, and be 
tully poſictsd of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, as well as of the>Tree of 
Life. For then that Glaſs through 
which we now fee Darkly, ſhall be 
Jaid a{tde; and there ſhall be no o- 
ther but the Specuinnm Deitatis, the 
| Glaſs 
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Glaſs of the Divinity, which is ro 
other than the 14eal World, which 
ſhall be now more intimately uni- 
ted to us, and more clearly dif-, 
play'd before vs. And tho even 
now there fhajl be Degrees of 
Knowledge, according to the vari- 
OUs Participation of the Idcal 
Light 3 yet the variety of this Dit- 
penſation ſhall not proceed by the 
degree of our Knowledgin this Life, 
but by ſome other Mcafure. For, 
gi © / 

Fifthly,1 conſicer,that tho there 
35 no neceſſity of our being ſo very 
Learned and Knowing, Net there is 
an Abſolute Neceſfity of our being 
Good and FVerinous, This 1s Nece(- 
ſary both ways, as Commandet 
by God, and as a Mears to onr 
Final } Xerfefion. And bctiies, *tis 
necetiary ow, there beingno otter 
opportunity for it. It we don't 
know here, we may know hcrc- 
after, and ſhall 1ofallibly do fo if 
we are but Good here hut if we be 
not good here, we ſhall acither bc 
(29d, 
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Good, Happy, nor Knowing hereaf- 
ter. The' Mair Opportunity for 
Knowledge 1s after this Life, but the 
ozly opportunity for being good is 
Now. And it we take care to im- 
prove this, we are ſufficiently ſe- 
cure of the other, and of what- 
ever elſe appertains to the Perfe- 
Qion of our Natures, But if this 
be neglected, all is loſt. This there- 
fore is indiſpenſably neceflary, and 
*tis the only thing that 1s ſo; and 
*tis necefſary Now, neceſſary not 
only to our Happineſs in Gereral, 
bur alſo to that of our [:telleFual 
Part in Particular. For, | 
XII. 

S7xthly, And Laſtly, I conſider, 
that thus ſtands the Caſe between 
God and Man; Firſt, Man 1s ſup- 
poſed to be made in a ſtate of In- 
nocence.and Perfection, 1n perfect 


Favour and Communion with God, 


his true Good, and in a Capacity 
fo to continne. From this Excel- 
lent ſtate he is ſuppoſed to Fall, 
and by his Fall ſo to diſable himſeif 

that 


| 
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that he cannot by his own ſtrength 
Repent 'and Live well, and fo to 
provoke God. that tho he could and 
did Repent, yet he would not be 
Pardon'd and Accepted, without 
Satisfaction made to Divine Juſtice. 
This Satisfaction Man 1s ſuppoſed 
not able to make, nor any other 
Creature for him. Whereupon God 
In great Mercy and Pity is ſup-- 
poſed to ordain a Medzator, ts 
own Son, God and Van, between 
binſelf and his Lapsd Creature,who 
by the Sacrifice of -himfelf ſhould 
EfeRt two things, anſwerable to 
the double Neceſlity of Man, firſt 
make Repentance available,which 
otherwiſe would not have been fo; 
and ſecondly Merit Grace for him, 
that he might be able to Repert, 
And this is what we are to under- 
ſtand by the Reſtoration or Redcrz- 
}tion of Man,which thus far is Cn#- 
vrſal and lnconditionate. 

X[IE. 
But ſtill notwithſtanding all that 
this Mediator hath done for him, 
Man 
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Man is ftppoſed only ſo far reſtored, 
as to be put in a Pardonable and 
Reconcilable State (for as for our 
being aFually and 7mmmed3ately re- 
conciled by the Death of Chriſt, 
that's a ſilly,fond, Artinomian con- 
ceit, and no way conſfiſtent with 
the Great Myſtery of Godlineſs) 
ſay Man is yet only ina Capecit 
or Poſlibility of Pardon and Re- 
conciliation , which is then, and 
then only reduced to ad, when he 
actually performs the Cordztions of 
Reconculation, when he Believes, 
Repents,and leads. a good Life,with 
which he may, and without which 
he ſhall not be Pardon'd and $4 
ved, notwithſtanding that Chriſt 
has Dy'd for him. The Deſign of 
whoſe Death was not to make 
a good Life zzzeceſ/ary, but only 
to render it Efficacions and Avail 
able, not to procure a Priviledge 
of being ſaved without it, (as ſome 
fancy) but that we might be {a- 
ved with it. If this Qualification 
be wanting, we ſhall be ſo far from 

being 
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being any thing advantaged from 
the Redemption purchas'd by our 


| Mediator, that we ſhall be Acconnt- 
| ble for it, to the great aggravati- 


on both of our Guilt and Miſery. 
It therefore highly concerns Man 


{| to improve with all diligence this 
{| ſhort and only opportunity of 


making his Great Fortune, to adorn 


| his Mind with all Moral and Re- 
| ligious Perfections, and his Life 
| with all good Actions, - fince with 
| this he ay be Happy in all his Ca- 


pacities, and without it he ſhall 
-not only fall into a ſtate of unut- 
terable Miſery, bat be alſo ac- 


| countable for the Poſſzbility he had 


of eſcaping it, for neglecting 1o 


| 
| great Salvation, ſo great an Oppor- 
| imity of being ſaved, 


XIV. | 
Theſe things Being premiſed 


| concerning the preſent Hypotheſes, 
for ſtate of Man, Firſt, that he can 
| there know but very /ittle. Second- 
Fly, that even that little Knowledge 
1 which he can attain to,ſerves more 


K co 
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to his Trouble than- Satisfaction, 
and ſo is not only Vazity, bur alfo 
V:xation of Spirit. Thirdly, that 
ſuppoſing it as Pleaſant as may be, 
yet ſuch is the ſhortneſs and in- 


cumbrance of his Life, that the 


enjoyment of it is not anſwerable 
to the Labour of acquiring it. 
Fourthly,That there is no Neceſli- 
ty of ſuch a deal of Learning and 
Knowledge.,cither as to this World, 
or to the next, and that e're long 
he ſhall have his fill of Knowledge 
in the Beartifick Viſion of the [deal 
World, one Glance whereof ſhall 
tnſtru&k him more, than an Eternal 
poring upon all the Books in this, 


and andiſtinguiſhthe greateſt DoGor 


from the moſt 1gnorant Peaſant, 
Fitthly, That there 1s an Abſolute 
Neceifity of his being Good and 
Vrriuous, this being the condition 
not only of his Happineſs in ge- 
neral, bnt alſo of the accompliſh- 
ment of his Ozderſtanding in par: 
ticular, And that Now is the only 
opportunity for it, Sixthly and 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, That the Attainment of Hap- 
pineſs and Intellectual Perfection 
upon this Condition was the Paur- 
chaſe of his Saviours Death, who 
has alſo Merited Grace for his af- 
fiſtance m the Performance of it. 
Which if he negle&, he ſhall not 
only miſs of Happineſs, but be 
alſo anſwerable for ſo Great and fo 
Dear an opportunity of gaining it 3 
From theſe Premiſes twill, I think, 
follow with no leſs than Mathema- 
tical Evidence. | 

XV. 

Firſt, that Learning and Know- 
edge 1s not the thing for which 
God defign'd Man in this Station, 
nor conſequently the Ezd or Rea- 


, fon of his beſtowing upon him 


thoſe Intelletual and Rational 
Powers which he has. For had this 
been theEnd and Deſign of God, 


« | te would have made it more Po/- 
- | /®e for him, and withal more his 


Interes} and Concern to attain it. 

Secondly, *twill follow that the 
End for which God intended Man 
K 3 here 
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here,and the Reaſon why he made 
him a Rational Creature, was that 
he might live vertuouſly and well; 
ſo ſerve him here, that he might 
be rewarded with Happineſs and 
perfe® Knowledge hereafter ; ha- 
ving furniſh*d him with IntelleQua] 
Abilities ſufficient for #þz5, tho not 
for the other. Thirdly and Laſtly, 
*twill follow,that the principal care 
and concern of Man both becauſe 
of. his owr [ztereſt,and out of com- 
pliance with the Deſrgrns of God, 
ought to be to Live a good and 
regular Life, to accompliſh the 
Moral part of his Nature, to fub- 
due his Paſlions,to reQiffie his Love, 
to ſtudy Purity of Heart and Life; 
in one word, to perfe# Holineſs in 
the fear of God, and (which 1s what 
we haye been hitherto enquiring 
after) that he ought to buſic him- 
ſelfin the Study of Learning and 
Knowledge no further, than as ti 
conducive to the Intereſt of Kel:- 
_ gion andVeriue. 


XVI. 
This therefore 1s the ——_ 
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be obſerv'd in our proſeention of 
Learningand Knowledg.We are to 


| Study only that we may be Good, 


and conſequently ought to proſe- 
cute ſuch Knowledge only as has 
an aptneſs to 'make as ſo, that 
which the Apoſtle calls the 1rnth, 
which is after Godlineſs. For that's 
the only buſineſs we have to do in 
this World. Whatever Knowledge 
we proſecute beſides this,or further 
than tis conducive to this end,tho 
it be abſolutely conſider'd, never fo 
excellent and perte&ive of our Ra- 
tional part, yet with re/pe& to the 
preſent poſture and (tation of Man, 
tis a Culpable Curioſity, and an 
unaccountable Vanity, and only 
a more ſolemn and laborious way 
of being Idle and Impertinent. 
X VII. 

And this will be found (if well 
examin'd) to be nothing different 
from the Cenſure of the Wife 
Preacher, And 1 gave my Heart to 
know Wiſdom, fays he, and Þ por- 
cerv'd that this alſo is Vanity and 
Vexation of Spirit. Not that he 

iÞk 3 now 
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now firſt applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of Wiſdom. No, he had | 
beeninſpired with that before, and 
by the help of it had diſcover'd the 
Vanity of all other things. But J 
that Wiſdom which faw through 
all other things, did not as yet per- 
ceive the Vanity of it ſelf. He 
therefore now gave his Heart to 
| Kxow Wiſdom, that is, to refle& 
upon it, and Confider whether this 
might be excepted from his gene- 
ral Cenſure, and ſtruck out of the 
Scroll of Vanities. And upon deep 
reflection he found that it could 
not, and that even #hzs alſo was as 
much a Vanity as any of the reſt, 
Now this Propoſition of Solowor's 

cannot be underſtood Abſoluteh, 
(Knowledge being an undoubted 
PerfeCtion of Human Nature) but 
only with reſpect to the preſent 
poſture of Man in this World. Net 
ther can it be underſtood of al 
kind of Knowledge even in ths 
Life, fome kind of Knowledge be- 
1ng neceſſary to qualifie him for 
Happinebs 
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Happineſs in the nex:.It muſt there- 
fore Neceſlarily be underſtood of 
all ibat Knowledge which contii- 
butes not to tha: great End. $0 
that from theſe rwo Neceflary Li- 
mitations the 5enſe of Solomon's 
Propoſition (it it have any) mait be 
this z that to Man in this preſent 
junure all Knowledge thar does 
not contribute to the intereſt of 
his After-ſtate, 1s downright Vauz- 
ty and Vexatioz of Spirit. 
XVIIE. 

For, to what purpoſe ſhould we 
Study ſo mmch, conlidering that af- 
ter all we are able to know ſo little? 
Conſidering that even that /ittle 1s 
enough to trouble and diſquiet as, 
confidering that our Lite is as 
much too ſhort for the enjoying 
what Knowledge we have, as for 
compaſling what we would have 3 
and withal conſidering that there 
lies no manner of Obligation or 
Neceſlity upon us to do thus. But 
(which is what I would moſt of all 
inculcate) to what purpoſe ima- *' 
. | K 4 ginable 
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g1nable ſhould we be ſo buſie, and 
vehement in the purſuit of Learn- 
ing, of any Learning, but what is 
of uſe to the Moral Condicdt of our 
Lite, conſidering theſe two things, 
Firſt, that 'tis but to ſtay a little 
while and we ſhall have all that 
Knowledge Gratis, from the Com. 
munications of the [deal World, 
which we ſo unſucceſsfully drudge 
for here, to the neglect of more 
important and concerning cxer- 
cites. And Secondly, conſidering | 
that there is ſuch an abſolute ne- 
ceility of being Good,and of Living 
well, and that this ſhort uncertain 
Life is the only time for it, which 
it neglected, this great work muſt 
lheundone for ever. Upon the for- 
2rer conſideration this Studiogs, 
Bookiſh Hamour, 1s like laying out 
a great Sum of Mony to purchaſe 
an Fſtate, which after one Weak, 
dropping Late will of Courſe fall in- 
to hand. AndI am ſure he would 
be reckon'd Foo! or Mad, that 
ſhould do ſo. And upon the latter, 


"tis 


and 


earn- 
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tis as if a Man that was Riding 
Poſt upon Buſineſs of Life and 
Death, ſhould as he paſles through 
2 Wood. ſtand ſtill to hſten to the 
Singing of a Nightingale, and fo 
forget the main and only buſineſs 
of his Journey. 

XIX. 

'Tis moſt certain that the two 
Caſes here ſuppoſed, are as great 
inſtances of Folly and Imperti- 
nence as can well be conceiv'd,and 


yet (however it comes to paſs that 


we are not ſenſible of it) *tis cer- 
tain, that they are very applicable 
to the Intelle&ual Conduct of Hu- 
man Life as *tis generally managed. 
And tho we are all ready enough 
to call ſuch Men Fools as ſhall do 
as in the two mentioned inſtances 
is ſuppoſed, yet 'tis moſt certain 
that we do the very fame or worſe, 
that we are too much concern'd in 
the Application of the Parable, and 
that of moſt of #5 it may be truly 
ſaid, Thoa art the Man. 


XX. 
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RX. 

For I demand,. what difference 
is there between him that now 
labonrs and toils for Learning and 
Knowledge, which in a little time 
he ſhall be eaſily and fly poſlleſt of, 
and him that dearly buys an Eſtate 
which would otherwiſe come to 
him after a ſhort Interval? What 
difterence 1s there, but only this, 
that he that buys the Eſtate,tho he 
might have ſpared hx Mony, yet 
however he gets what he laid out 
his Mony fors his expence indeed 
was zeedleſs,but notin vain. Where- 
as he that drudges in the purſuit 
of Knowledge, not only toil for 
that which mn a ſhort time he ſhall 
have with eaſe, and in abundant, 
but which after all he cart compaſs 
in any conſiderable meaſtire, and 
ſo undergoes a vaiz as well as wne- 
cefſary Labour 3 and ts theretore 
the greater Fool. 

XXL. 

Again I demand, What diffe- 
rence 1s there between him who 
| when 
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when he isemploy'd upon buſineſs 
of Life and Death ſhall alight from 
his Horſe, and ſtand Idling to hear 
aNightingale Singing in the Wood, 
and him who having an Eternity 
of Happineſs to ſecure by the right 
ordering of his Life-and Manners, 
and having only this Poizt of time 
to do it in, ſhall yet turn Yertnoſo, 
and ſet up for Learning and Cari- 
ofty. 'Tis true indeed, the N7ghtin- 
gale Sings well, and *twere worth 
while to ſtand ſtill and hear him, 
were I diſingzg<d from more con- 
cerning Aﬀairs ; but not certainly 
when I am upon Life and Death. 
And fo Learning and Knowledge 
are excellent things, and fuch as 
would delerve my Study, and my 
Time, had I any to /pare, and were 
more at leiſure 3 but not certainly 
when I have ſo great an lntereſt as 
that of my Final State depending 
upon the good uſe of it. My Bu- 
lineſs ow 1s not to be Learned, but 
to be Good. 


XXII. 
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XXlI. 


wh 


For is my Life ſo long, am] fi 
over-ftock?d with Time, or is nyſtr 
depending intereſt fo little, or is i # 


fo eafily ſecured, that I can find 
leiſure for unneceſſary Curioſities? | 


vy 


this Condud agreeable to the pref}, 
ſent ſtation and poſture of Mang 
whoſe entrance into this World Iy 


and whoſe whole ſtay in it,is pure 
ly in order to another ſtate? Or 
would any one imagin this. to be 
the condition of Man by ſuch 1 
Conduct ! Shall a Priſoner who 
has but a few days allow'd himto 
make a Preparation for his Tri, 
ipend that little opportunity in 
Cutting and Carving, and ſuch like 
Mechanical Contrivances £ Or would 
any one 1magin ſuch a Man tot! 
im fach a Condition, near a doubt- 
ful Trial of Lite and Death, whom 
comiiig mto a Priſon he finds fo 
employ d? And yet 1s there any 
thing more Abſurd and Impert 
nent 1n this, than in the pre- 
{ent Suppolition, to have a boy 
who 


ri 
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who has ſo great a Concern upon 


I his Hands as the Preparing for E- 
myfternity,all buſte and taken up with 
Ii guadrarnts, and Teleſcopes, Furnaces, 


find] yphorrs, and Air- Pumps £ 
eb 


pre. : 
an, Þ Signal Impertinence, we common- 


XX XIII. 
_ When. we would expoſe any 


"1d fly Huſtrate 1t by the Example of 


ure. 
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Archimedes, who was buſie in 
making Mathematical Figures on 
the. Sands of Syracuſe, while the 
City was taken by Marce//zs, and 
ſo, though there were Particular 
Orders given for his Safety, loſt 
his Life by his #»ſeaſonable Study. 
Now I confeſs there was 1mperti- 
nence and abſurdity enough in this 
inſtance to conſign it over to Po- 
ſerity. But had Archimedes been 
a Chriſtian, or otherwiſe aſſured of 
the Great Concerns of another 
World, I ſhould have ſaid, that - 
the Main of his Impertinence did 
not lie here, 'in being Mathemati- 
cally employ'd when the Enemy 
was taking the City, but in laying 

« Out 
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ont his Thoughts and Time upon (Pn 
ſach an inſignificant unconcerning ſter: 
Study, while he had no leſs a con- fo 


cern upon him, 'than the ſecuring 
his Eternal Intereſt : Which muſt 
be done now or never. Nothing 
certainly is an Impertinence, if this 
be not, to hunt after Learning and 
Knowledge in fuch a.jun@ure as 
this. 
| XXIV. 
Sure I am, and your Ladyhy 
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too very well knows, that many. 
other Proceedings in the Condut 


' of Life are condemn'd of Vanity 
and Impertinence upon the very 
ſame Grounds, tho not half ſo in- 


conſiſtent with the CharaQer of of | 


Man,nor ſo difagrecable to his pre- 
ſent Poſture in this World. For 
ts not the World full of InveQtives! 
And have not the Pens of Mord 
Writers been all along employ'd 


agzinſt thoſe that apply themſelves 


to Secular Acquirements , ſpend 
their ſhort and uncertain Lives, 
which ought to be employ din the 

Purſuit 
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Purſuit of an infinitely higher In- 
reſt,in gaping up and doyn after 
Honours and Preferments, in long 
nd frequent attendances at Court, 
0 raiſing Families, getting Eſtates, 
nd the like 2 Theſe things I ſay, 
this find fach like, are condemn'd and 
nfured, not only upon the ſtock 
f their particular Viciouſneſs, as 
Crimes of Ambition or Covetonſneſs 
reſpectively , but for what they 
have in Common, as they are mi(- 
pendings of Time, and unconcern- 
ng Excentrical employments. 
XXV. 

But now IT would fain know, 
- Inhether any of theſe M:ſcondaFs 
of Life be more expenſive of our 
Time, more remote and alien from 
the main bauſmeſs of it, more v- 
rating to our Grand Concern,and 
conſequently more [zpertinert,than 
yd Jo be bufily employ'd in the Nice- 
yes fits and Curioſities of Learmng : 
nd JAnd whether a Man that loiters 
es, fiway Six Weeks in Conrt- Attend- 
the Jces-for a place of Honour, benor 
uit Every 
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every whit as acconrtably employ'l] o 
with reſpect to the Ezd of Man inf jr 
the other World, and his Buſes nfs 
ths, as he that ſhall ſpend ſo much} 6 
time 1n the Solution of a Mathe- (i 
matical Queſtion, as M. Deſcartecl 
remember conteiles of himſelf n[q 
one of his Epiſtles. And why tha 4; 
the Proſecution of Learning ſhouldſp, 
be the ozly thing excepted from theÞ gn 
Vanities and Impertinences of Lite, P, 
I have not Head enough to un-Jyp 
derſtand. Ve 
XXVI. fer 
' And yet ſo it 1s. - All other Ex-ſhe 
centrical unconcerning Occupati- 
ons are cried down meerly tor be 
ing ſo, as not according with theſea 
preſent Charafter and State dffnd 
Man. This alone is not contented 
with the reputation of I:nocenftell 
but ſtands for poſitive merit andex War 
cellence,tor Praiſe and CommendzJ;; 
tion. To fay a Man is a Lover 
Knowledge,and a diligent Inquireth, 
after Truth, is almoſt as great atfhef; 
Encomini as you can give him, andy 
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y i] the time ſpent in the Study, tho 
n inf in the ſearch of »xedifying Truth, 
«nf isreckon*d almoſt as landably be- 
ack} ſtow'd as-that in the Chapel ; and 
the-f (ſo inconfiſtent with its ſelf is 
tel} Human Judgment) *tis Learning 
t inonly that is a/lowd not only to 
thenJdjvide, but to devour the greateſt 
ultJpart of our ſhort: Life, and is the 
| theſonly thing that with Credit and 
Life, | Public allowance ſtands in Competi- 
ul-Jtion with Rel7gior and the ſtudy of 
Vertue. Nay, by the molt is pre- 
ferr?d before it, who would rather 
Exfbe counted Learned than Piow. 
patt- XXVII. 
r be] But is not this a ſtrange and un- 


| thereaſonable Competition ? It muſt 


2 Afindeed be confeſs'd, that the Per- 
ntedfſion of Man is double, of the In- 
enttftelletaal as well as of the Moral 
dexWart, and that Knowledg isa very 
ndzFDivize Excellence. But certainly 
er fReZitude of Will is a greater Or- 
urthamenc and Perfection than Bright- 
t Meſs of Underſtanding, and to be 
, add is more Divine than to be 
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Vife and'Kzowing, that being the 
Principal, perbaps only difference 
between an Azecel and a Devil, Wet 
And tho Slomon's Choices be uni- Jha 
verfally applauded, yet I think that Jor 
of Mary is to be preferr'd before it, Jv: 
and (to uſe the Expreſſion of the 
Excellent Monſrenr Poiret) that tis 
better” like an Infant without much 
reaſonine to love mich , than like the 
Devil to Reaſon mnch without Love, 
XXII. | 

But ſappoſe' 'Kiowledge were a Jl 
mach "Drviner'Fxcellkence than 'tis, 
{uppoſe-it were more perfettive of Ju 
and Ornamental to Human Narture,ſjalt 
than the Habit and PradGice dfÞve 


Vertnez yet ſtill this Competitiomſ«« 


would | be utterly againſt Reaſon yp 
For *tis to be conſider'd (asT haveſſ{edy 
already ſuggeſted) that the Formewc 
we can't have now in any Meaſar, ind 
21d (hall bave it hereafter witha[vhe 
Aie-aſure 3" but the latter we miyf[fur 
have now (for we may Leve mud4ar 
tho we can't 4zow much) and carp 
not haye it hereafter. , Now tip 
; Queſtion ' 
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Queſtion is, whether we ought to 
1ce [be more: Solicitons for that [rtel- 
vil, Jlectnal PerfeFion which we'catrt 
nj- Jhave-here,and ſhall have hereafterz 
hat Jor for that Moral Perfedtion which 
it, (we may have here, and cannot 
the hereafter ? And: I'think we need 
x Jnot conſult an Oracle, - or- conjure 
1cþ Jup 2 Spirit: to be WY - _ 
th JQueſtion: 

7, 4 XXIX; WESHL 

And this one Solitary Canfi Jerk | 
£4 tion (much more in Conjiln@ion 
tis, [ith the other parts of the Hamm 
- of, [ChavaFer) I take tobe ſufficient ts 
ure jaltifie the Tzth'ief' what Hreaſhre 
/aÞvehaverpreſcribed to our Jatel- 
inal Condatt, tht we onght'to 
ſon proſecute Learnirg and Knows- | 
ave ledge : no! further/than as "1s con- 
meduciveto the grearBnds of Piety 
xr, [and Vertne. And conſequently that 
boy[whenever we ſtndy to- any other 
may[Purpolſc, or in any' ether Degree 
dt this, we'are wmaccountably 
call iwp6rtinenely, I may add Sifully 
 thepeploy*d. For this is the whole of 
conf L 2 Man, 


EccleC. 12. 
bg. 
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Man, to fear God and keep his Com 
mand ments, the whole of Man in 
this Station, and conſequently this 
ought to be the only Scope of all 
his Studies and: Endeavonrs. 
RXKX. 

And accordingly 'tis obſetvabl: 
that the Scripture , whenever i 
makes mention of W:/dom with any 


mark of Commendation, it always 
means by it either the very Practice 


.* of, Religion and Vertue, or ſuc 


Kgowledge at leaſt, that has 2 
near. and ſtrong influence upon 
it,z,-thereby implying, that that is 
the. only Wiſdom which becomes 
the: Study of Man. Remarkabl: 
abave the reſt to this purpole is the 
28th Chapter of Job,where having 


_ Fan; through - feveral ; Inſtances « 


Natural Knowledge, at length, fay 
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he, But where ſhall Wiſdom be found}, 
And where is the place of underſtani I; 
ing £ As muchas to ſay, that the 
none of the other things mentiondJ;. 
did confilt the Wiſdom of Mar tur 
Thenit follows, Man knoweth p of 
W» ory - 


Zan: 
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the price thereof, neither is it found | 
in the Land of the Living , The V. "+ 
Depth ſaith, it is not in me, and the 

Sea ſaith it is not in me. Not in 

the Depths of Learnin3, nor in 

the Receſles of Speculation, ſccing 

it is hid from the Eyes of a//,, 
Living, and kept cloſe from the Fowls © 
of the Air, from Mcn of high and 


f Towring Notions, and ſublime 


Theoriess DeStrufFion and Death V: ?* 
ſay, we have heard the Fame thereof 
with our Ears. As niuch as to ſay, 


that after this Life, and then only, 


ynleſs perhaps about the hour of 
Death, Men begin to have a true 
&nſe, and lively ſavoury Reliſh of 
this Wiſdom. But in the mean 
time, God anderſtandeth the way V. 23. 
thereof, and he knoweth the place 
thereof. And unta Man be ſaid, be- V.:s. 
bold the Fear of the Lord, that is 
Wiſdom, and to depart from Evil, 


at.N that is Onderſtending. 'To Mar he 


100d 


Man. 


4 " of Security and Confirmation, he 


aid 3 Had it been to another Crea- 
ture, ſuppoſe an Angel, in a ſtate 


LAI woul 
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would perhapshave recommende& 
for Wiſdom the Study of Nature, 
and the Curioſities of Philoſophy, 
- but having to do with Maz, a pro- 
bationary and unfixt Creature, that' 
ſhall be either Happy or Miſerable, 
according as he demeans himfelfin 
this ſhort time of Trial, the only 
Wiſdom he adviſes to ſuch-a Crea- 
ture in ſuch a Station, is to look 
well to his Moral CondrdF, to ſtudy 
| Religion and good Lite. 
XXKXL. 

And now ( Madam ) ſince we 
are upon Scripture Authority ( for 
indeed fo little has this matter been 
conlider?d, that I have ſcarce any 


other to follow) will your Ladyſhbip 
give me leavein farther Confirms 
tion of the Meaſure propos'd, to 
commend to your Conſideration 
two great Scriptyre-Examples, both 
of Men Eminently Wiſe, and of a 
Learned Education. The Men | 
ſtance in are Moſes and St. Pai. 
. The latter of which profefſedly de- 
clares, that he dctermin'd to know 
rrothing 


K-23 07 
aithing; but Jeſus Chriſt, and him 
Crucify'd, that 1s, nothing but whar 
concerns either the Faith or the 
Practice of Chriſtianity. And the 
former complaining of the groſs 
lenorance of the People committed 
to his Charge, and deſiring they 
would become wiſer, breaks out 


ſtood 4his, that they wonld conſider. 
their latter Exd. 
RXAIlIL 

Moſes had been bred a Scholar, 
as well as.a Conrtier, and was well 
inſtructed in all the Secrets of the 
Fg yptian Philoſophy , which was 
then the beſt in the World. Beſides, 


he was himſelf a wiſe Man.va Man, 


that beſides the Advantages of 


Pharaoh's Court. had the Divine 
5/6. himlſelt for his Tutor, and 
convers'd perſonally with his Ma- 
ker, and therefore muſt-needs be 
ſuppoſed to know what' was true 
Wiidom. But now this he does 


nct make to conſiſt either! in the 


L| 4 | AC- 


into this Paſſhonate Wiſh, O that Pene.ai > 
they. were wiſe, that they under. 29. 
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Accompliſhments of Courtly Edu- 
cation, or in the deep Myſteries 
of Philoſophy, but in the conſide- 
ration of our latter End. He wiſhes 
that his People were Wiſe, andto 
this End he does not wiſh that 
they were as Well-bred as he, or as 
Learned as he, but only that they 
underftood this, this one thing, 
that they would confider ther 
latter End. Which he makes the 
Summary and Abſtra&t of all Wiſ- 
dom. Much like that of Plato, 
when he defines Philoſophy to be, 
The Theory of Death. 
XXXIII. 

And here, if your Lady/hip wil 
diſpenſe* with a ſhort Digreſſion, 
a Digreſſion from the iz1mediate 
Thred of my Diſcourſe, tho not 
from the General Defigx of it, | 
would upon this occaſion briefly 
repreſent to you What an excellent 
part of Wiſdom it is for Man ſeri 
ouſly to' conſider his latter End. 
To make this diſtin&ly appear, [ 
ſhall proceed upon theſe two 
grounds: 
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Ju- | gronnds: Firſt, That the Confide- 
ries | ration of Death is the moſt proper 
de- | Exerciſe that a wiſe Man can be 
hes | employ'd about. And Secondly, 
| to | that this is the moſt compendious 
hat | way of making him wife that is 
r a; {| not ſo. 

ney | XXXIV. ; 
ng, | And Firſt, it is the moſt proper 
err Þ exerciſe that a wiſe Man can em- 
the | ploy himſelf about. For Wiſdom 
Vi | confiſts in a due eſtimation of 
to, || things 5 and then things are duly 
be, | eſtimated,when they are meaſured 
and rated, firſt as they are abſolute- 
þ in themſelves 5 and ſecondly, as 
vill they ſtand in Relatioz to: us. If 
0n, || they are great and extraordinary, 
ate then they deſerve to be confider'd 
ot | for their own ſakes; and if they 
, [ Jnearly relate to us, ' then they de- 
fly I ſerve to be confiderd for ours. 
nt | And upon both theſe accounts, 
ri- | Death and its Confequences are 
d. | highly deſerving a Wile Man's 
I F Thoughts and Reflections. 


RXXV., 
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; XRXXV., 

For firſt, they are great and ex. 
traordinary Tranſactions, barely az 
in themſelves conſider'd , and as 
ſuch would deſervedly engage the 
moſt attentive conſideration, even 
of a {tander-by,of any other indif. 
ferent Being , ſuppoſe an Ange, 
thatcan beno otherwiſe concerned 
in it, than as 'tis a great Evert, a 
Noble Scene of Providence, a mat- 
ter of Wonder and Curioſity. I fay, 
upon this fingle Account, Death 
with its Conſequences 1s as fit : 
Subject for the Contemplation of 
a Wife Man as any in Nature. 
| XXXVI. : 

Or if there be withinthe Sphere 
of Nature things of a greater and 
more Bulky appearance, yet cer 
tainly there 1s nothing. wherein 
Man 1s ſo nearly concern'd,{o high- 


ly intereſled as in Death. Since 


upon. the manner of this depend: 
his .Eternal Happizeſs or Ruin 
There is therefore nothing that fo 
much deſerves to be Ie by 

1. 


gh- Study of it is. 7z2pertinert. 


( 3+$2} 5 * 
jim. Whether therefore we regard 

the Abſolute greatneſs of the thing, 

for its Relative greatneſs with re- 

ſpe to us,as we are intereſledand 

concerned 1n it,but eſpecially if we 

1 I weigh both, the conſideration of 

* {Death is as proper an Exerciſe as a 

Wiſe Man can be employ 'd about. 

- . * NXXVIL 

And as *tis ſo fit an employment 
{| for him that is Wiſe already, ſo ſe- 
condly. is it the moſt compendions 
ih] way of making him wiſe, truly 
wiſe, that ts not ſo. For all Wiſ- 

dom i is in Order to Happineſs, and 
to be truly wiſe, 1s to be 1//7ſe unto 
Salvation. Whatever Knowledge 
contributes not to this, is quite be- 
al fide the Mark.and 1s, as the Apoſtle 
© calls it, Scierce falſly ſo called. The 
Knowledge it ſelf is vai, and the 


XXXVIII. 
Now. the only way to E2vpt- 
| neſs 1s a good Lite,and con{equently 
all Wiſdom being in Order to Hap- 
_ that's the only Wiſdom that 
{erveg 
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ſerves to the promoting of good 
Life, according to that of Job be. 
fore cited, And to man he ſaid, be- 
hold the fear of the Lord that is wiſ- 
dom, and to depart from evil is un. 
derſtanding. That therefore 1s the 
moſt compendious way of making 
a Man wiſe, that ſooneſt makes him 


good, and reduces his Mind to a: 


moral Regularity. And nothing 
does this ſo ſoon and fo well as the 
ſerious and habitual conſideration 
of Death. And therefore,ſays the 
wiſe Man, Remember Death and 
Corruption, and keep the Command- 
ments. The ſhorteſt Compendium 
ot holy living that ever was given, 
As if he had ſaid, Many are the 
Precepts and Admonitions left us 
by wile and good Men, for the mo- 
ral Condut& of Life z but would 
you have a ſhort and infallible Di- 
refory of living well 2 why, re- 
member Death and Corruption ; Do 
but remember this, and forge: all 
other Ryles if you will, and yout 
Dity if you can. | 
; RXAXIY, 


| 
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X XXIXK. 

And what is here remarked by 
one wiſe Man 1s conſented to by a/. 
Hence thoſe common Practices a- 
mong the Ancients, of placing Se- 
pulchres in their Gardens, and of 
uſing that celebrated Motto, Me- - 
mento mori. Hence alſo that Mo- 
dern as well as Ancient Cuſtom of 
putting Emblems of Mortality in 
Churches, and other Public places, 
by all which 'cis implied, that the 
Confideration of Death is the 
greateſt ſecurity of a good Life. As 
indeed it muſt be upon this general 
grourid, becaule it does-that at a 
Blow, which other Conſiderations 
do by Parts, and gives an entire 
defeat to thethree great Enemiesof. 
our Salvation at once. It ſets us a- 
bove the Temptations of the World, 
the Flee, and the Devil. For how 
can the World captivate him, who 
conſiders he 1s but a ſtranger in it 
and that he muſt ſhortly leave 1t 

How can the Fleſh inſnare him,who 
bashis Sepulchre always 10 _ | 
an 
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and reflets upon the cold Lodging 
he ſhall have there ! And how can 
the Devil prevail upon him,.- who 
remembers always he mult dze,and 
then enter upon.an unchangeable 
State of Happineſs or Miſery, ac- 
cording as he has either reſted or 
yielded to his Temptations ! Of fo 
vaſt conſequence 1s the conſtant 
Thinking upon Death above all 
other things that fall within the 
compaſs even of »/eſul and Pradi- 
cal Meditation, and ſo great Rea- 
ſon had Moſes for plating the Wil- 
dom-of Man'in the Conſideration of 
his latter Exd, ' | 
XL. - +} | 

But to return (if being ſtill in 
purſuit of my. General Deſign, 1 
may well be faid to be- ont of the 


way) I now perſwade my 1elt that | 


from the Character I have drawn 
of Man and his preſent Circumſtan- 
ces, together with thoſe RefleQti- 
ons built upon it, and mnterwoven 

thit; and laſtly, from Dzvine 
hathoris, , the Meaſure we have 


oven 
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given, is ſo well'Eftabliſh'd, that if 
your Lady/hip be not yet,you ought 
tobe convinc'd, that however Na- 
turally defirous we may be of 
Knowledge, Wet that #his Appetite 


- {sto be govern'd as well as thoſe 


that are Serſaal 3 that we ought to' 
indulge 1t only ſo far as may tend 
ro. the Moralizing our Sonls, and 
the conducting our Lives, and the 
fitting us tor that Happineſs which 
Gud © has promiſed not to the 
Learned, but to the Good. And 
that if it be gratify'd to any other 
purpoſe, or in any other: Meaſfare 


Phan this, our Curifioty 1s/imperti- 


nent, our ſtudy immoderate, and 
the Tree of Knowledge ſtill a forbid- 
den Plant. 
W's. ALL. 

- And now-(Madam) having fix'd 
and ſtated the Meaſure ot our pre- 


| ſent Aﬀetion ta, and Inquiry atter 
- Learning and Knowledge, which I . 


think is eſtabliſh'd upon irrefutable 
Principles, I may leave it to your 
Lady/hip to conſider how much 'tis 
| obſcrv'd 
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obſerv'd in the general Condud off f 
our Studies. *Tis plain that tis ,, 
not obſervd at all. For theſe twoſ;; 
things are too Notorious to need 
any morefor their Proof,than only 
to look abroad into the World. 
Firſt,that very little of that which, 
1s generally made the Subje of 
Stud y,has any manner of Tendency | 4e 
to Living well here, or Happily, 
hereafter. And Secondly , that, 
theſe very Studies which have noq; 
Religious or Moral influence upon [yy 
Life, do yet devour the greateſt, 
part of it. The Beſt and Moft off, 
our Time is devoted to Dry Learn ji; 
17g.this we make the Corr /e of ourf;,; 
Study, the reſt is only by the , Wa 
and *'tis well if what is Devorional fl;,, 
Pradtical, or Divinely-reliſhing,ca JT; 
find us at leiſure upon a Broke} yy 
piece of a Synday or Holiday. But | 
the main Current of our Life rm, 
in Studies of another Nature, thatffy 
don't ſo much as glance one kinly}, 
Aſpe&t upon good Living, is welJF, 
it ſome ot them don'c hinder - Thi 
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of { am ſure St. 4uſtiz thonght 'fo, 


ts] and makes it part of his Pexiten- -1-6-16: 


wo tials, 

eed XLI.. : 
ay And becanſe the Amthority of fo 
rMd.f Great and ſo Good a Man may 
hich J convince ſome, whom the cleareſt 
t of Diſcourſe would leave unperſwa- 
OCT Fded, it may be of ſome Uſe and 
Ply ]Conſequence to let the Reader ſee 
that Thow he expreſfles himſelf upon this 

- NOIOccafion. Speaking of the Inſti- 
PO F tation and Diſcipline of his Youth, 
tl Ifys he, [ learnt in thoſe things ma- 
| of w nſeful Words, but the ſame might 
at-Jilfo be learnt in matters that are not 
Our ouin, and that indeed is the ſafe 
by wy wherein Children ' ought to be 
0a Braid up. But Wo unto thee thou 
,Cal Torrent of Human Cuſtom ! VV ho 7s 
kenD.ule to reſiſt thee How long will it 
But bt before thou wilt be dried up 2 How 
FH lng wilt thou roll along the Sons of 
utfEve 3nto 4 great and formidable Sea, 
inobich they can hardly paſs voer £ 
welt Have ot 1 read in thee Jupiter both 
" Wilhundering and Fornicating at the 
ſame © 


— _— 
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ſawe time £ &c. And yet O thou 
Helliſh Torrent, the Sons of Men are 
ſtill toffed in thee, and are invited 
by Rewards to learn theſe things, 
Tour Pretence indeed is , That this 
3s the way to learnWords, and to get 
Eloquence ,, and the Art of Perſna- 
fron. As if we ſhould not know theſe 
Words, Golden Showr, Lap, Cheat, 
the Temple of Heaven, &c. unleſs 
Terence had brought in a lewd young 
Man propoſing Jupiter to himfelf u 
a Preſident for Whoring , while be 
beheld in aWall a Piece repreſenting 
bow Jupiter conveigh'd himfelf int 
the Lap of Danae 7# a golden Showr, 
and ſo cheated the poor Woman. But 
ſee how the youne Man inconrage: 
himſelf to Luſt by this Heavenly Pre 
fedent - What God 3s this, ſays he! 
Even he that ſhakes with Thunder th 
Temple of Heaven ; and ſhall I then 
a poor Mortal ſtick to do the ſame? 
Now this - Immorality does not 
all advantage the learning of the 
Words, but the Vords do great 
eneonrage the committing of the In- 
morality 


4 
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morality. Not that IT find fault 
with the Words themſelves, they are 
pure and choice Veſſels, but with that 
Wine of Error which in them is 
handed and commended to ws by our 
ſottiſh Teachers : And yet unleſs we 
drank of it we were beaten, nor had 
we any ſober Judge to appeal to. And 
zet T, O 2y God, in whoſe Preſence 
I now ſecurely make this RecolleFion, 
willingly learnt theſe things, and like 
a Wretch was delighted with my Ex< 
erciſe, and for this I had the Name 
if a Good, Towardly, Hopeful Boy. 

By this you may fee what the 
Judgment of this Holy and Vene- 
nble Perſon was in his private Re- 


tirements, and at the moſt ſerious 


| Intervals of his Life, concerning 


the general Courſe of thoſeStudies, 
which draw out the Firſt Runnings 
of our Age, and which are of ſo 
great Credit and Authority in the 
World, as to go under the Name 
of Ingerous and Liberal Education. 
You ſee he not only condemns and 


-| diſparages them, but reckons them 


M 2 among, 
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among thoſe Sins andIrregularitieg 
\ of his Youth, whereof he thought 
himſelf -oblged ro make a par- 
ticular Contciljon in this his Great 
Pemiential: 

: .. XLIIL 

\. And: herelet me not be thought 
knmodeſt, 1t upon great Conſide 
ration and'full Conviction, I pre- 
ſame to tax the Management of 
our Publick. Schools in the Inſtity- 
tion of: Youth, Many Mi(carriages 
L might\note, but I ſhall concern 
my ſelf only with ſach, as from 
the Principles laid down, Iam led 
to condemn: Which I comprehend 
under theie two General Heads of 
Complaint. 


7. That they take up ſo much 
Time in their Education. }. 


- IE That they teach them ſuch jj 


frivolous and unprofitable things 
as they do. 


' Inrelation to the Firſt, I cannot 


with any Patience refleq, that out Þ 


of 


ties 


)ar- 
reat 
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of ſuch a ſhort Compaſs of time, 
as that of Human Life, conſiſting 
it may be of 50 or 60 Years, (for 
where one lives longer Hundreds 
come ſhort) 19 or 20 ſhall be 
ſpent berween the Di&#ionary and 
the Lexicon, in hammering out a 
little Latin and Greek , ' and 1 
fearning a Company of Poetical 
Fictions and Phantaſtic Stories, If 
theſe things were never ſo fit and 
neceſlary to be known, yet tis 
Barbarous and Inhnman to make 
People ſpend ſo much of their lit- 
tle (ock of Time npon- them - 
his is to make a Cyre of Human 
IMorance, and to Aeal with the 
Infirmities of the AI}zd, as totne 


ill Surgeons do by the Wounds of 
the t'ody : And, it mvy -be, for . 
the fame Reaſon. If one were to 
jdge of the Life of Min'by that 
Proportion of it that is {pent at 
School, one would think the A4-- 
tediluvian Mark were not yet 
ont, and that we had a Proſpect 


of at leaſt goo or a 1000 Yyears 


M 3 before 
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before us. The Truth 1s, *tis an 
intolerable Abuſe that it ſhould be 
ſo; and I wonder that the Wif. 
dom and Authority of this im- 
prov'd Age of the World will let 
it be ſo; eſpecially conſidering 
whart late ©£xamples we have ha 
of more compendious Methods 
beyond the Seas. It does not be. 
come me, nor am [ io fond of the 
Office of an Uzdertaker, 2s to pro- 
j=& a Scheme of School- Diſcipline; 
I leave .this to niore contriving 
Heads. Only in the mean timel 
may venture to ſay, that the com- 
mon way 1s a very great {ax upon 
Human Life : For certainly the 
ſhort Life of Man can very ill ſpare 
ſo large a Portion of it to be ls 
viſhd away upon the firſt Ele 
ments of Learning ; and I believe, 
when all things are computed, this 
will be found to be the molt 
chargeable part of Education, 

But my greateſt Quarrel againſt 
the Wiſdom of theſe Seminaries, 
1s the frivolouſneſs of the =_ 

| they 
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| anſthey teach. I blame them not on- 
d be [ly for taking too great a Compals 
Wif: for the Inſtruction of Youth in the 
im- ſthings they teach them, but for 
Let Jteaching them ſuch things at all. 
ring I Men may make Mony of Leather 
had Jif they will, by giving it a Grrext 
10d Stamp: But ſetting alide Opinion 
be-Jand Fancy, what real Improve- 
the]ment or Perfection 1s it to the 
pro-] Mind of a Rational Creature, to 
ine; be overlaid with Words and Phra- 
710g f ſes, and to be full charged with 
mel Poetical Stories, Dreams and Fan- 
on-f cies? How many excellent and 
ponſ uſeſal things might be learnt 1n the 
the Mathematics, and other ingenious 
areJ and profitable Sciences, while Boys 
> i-f are Thumming and Murthering He- 
Elf fod and Homer, which then they 
vel do not underſtand , and which 
ths] when they do, they will throw by 
"oſt and deſpiſe : And that juſtly too. 
For of what ſignification 1s ſuch 
ſt} S$1@ff as this, if the Humour of the 
16] World had not #4r»'d it up for 
ng] Learning, to the real Acccompliſh- 
ey M 4 ment 
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ment of a Reaſonable Soul? What 
Improvement or PerfeCtion can it 
be to my Underſtanding to know 
the Amours of Pyramys and Thyſhe, 
or the Adventures of Hero and 
Leander £ Do Men retain any v4. 
lue for theſe things when they 
grow up and know better, or en. 


deavour to preſerve the Memory 1 


_ of them? Do they not rather ſtu. 
diouſly forget them, and caſt them 
alide? And is 1t not reckon'd an 
ungenteel piece of Pedartry to 
make uſe of them either in Wrj- 
ting or Converſation 2? And why 
then muſt Poor Boys be condem- 
ned with ' ſo much Pains and 
Drudgery to learn ſuch ' things 
which when they are Men they 
muſt and will unlearn again ? I ak 
again, and 'tis a very pertinent 


Queſtion, why muſt Boys be forc'd | 


with ſo great experice of Time 
and Labour, to learn ſuch things 
as are of no ſtanding conſtant 
uſe ? So far from that, that they 
| are dangerous and hurtful, as well 
as 
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as unprofitable. For I appeal to 
the common Senſe and Experience 
of Mankind, whether it be advi- 
fable to entertain the gay Catching 
Fancies of Boys with the Amorous 
Scenes of the Poets. Whether it 
be convenient or ſafe to ſeaſon 
their green Imaginations with ſich 
impure and obſcene Images as are 
there ſet forth to the Lite: Or is 
not this rather the direct way to 
corrupt them, to ſow 1n their ten- 
der Minds the Seeds of Impurity, 
and to lay a ſtanding Foundation 
for Debauchery 2 Let any Man 
but conſider Human Nature as it 
comes down to us from Adam, 
and tell me, whether he thinks 
that a Boy is fit to be truſted with 


Ovid de Arte Amandi. For my part 
[ ſhould as ſoon and ſooner truſt. 
him with a Conjuring-Book. For 
I think he were better raiſe the 
Devil without him , than raiſe a 


| Devil. wzthiz him. - I do not con- 


demn this fort of Learning out of 
lenorance; for I my ſelf had my 
Educa- 
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Education in a very eminent 
School, that of Wincheſter, where 
I made no ſmall Proficiency in 
Claſſic Learning, as 'tis call'dz and 
T have ſince plied it very hard,and 
run through all the Criticiſms of it 
But upon a ſerious Review I take 
no Satisfation-either in thoſe Stu. 
dies, or in thoſe Acquirements; 
| Nay, I am ſo far from that, that] 
heartily wiſh that ſort of Vain 
Learning (after all my pains init) 
were quite out of Credit, and 
that the Books that contain it had 
the ſame Fate in ow» Common: 
wealth, that the Authors of them 
had in Flato's, For I do not un- 
derſtand upon what Principle, et: 
ther of Prudence or Piety, ſuch 


| 
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Books as theſe ſhould be read by | | ſa 
any, but eſpecially by Boys 3 nor | Not 
why ſuch Pains ſhould be taken, con 
and ſo much Diligence uſed to | P10 
make them underſtand 'em. I} led; 


think they were better continue 
Ignorant, than to accompliſh their 
Underſtandings with the hazard 


of 


Life 
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of their Morals, upon which ſacte 
Studies as theſe can derive no ve- 
ry wholſom Influence. And yet 
tb theſe our Youth 1s dedicated, 
and in theſe ſome. of us employ 
our riper Years z nor do we ſee 
the Vanity and Impertinence of it 
in old Age. And then when we 
die, this very thing makes one 
great part of our Funeral Elegy, 
that we were ſo diligent and inde- 
fatigable in our Studies, and ſo in- 
quifitive 1n the ſearch of Knowldg, 
perhaps that we procured an early 
interment 'by it, when, according 
to the Principles before laid down, 
we were asimpertinently employ'd 


all the while, as if we had been 
ſo long picking Straws in Bedlazz. 
I fay as i-rpertinently, tho perhaps 
not ſo inocently. The Sum of all 
comes to this: The meaſire of 
proſecuting Learning and Know- 
ledge is their uſefulneſs to good 
Life. Conſequently all Profecuti- 
on of it beyond or beſide thisEnd, 
s impertinent and immoderate. 
This 
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3 This has been fully proved by eyi- 
dent Principles. But now of. this 
ſort is the general Proſecution of 
Learning and Knowledge, asts- 
plain by appealing to the general A 
Conduct of Study. The Conclaf. 
on therefore unavoidably follows fapor 
That the Intelle&taal Condu@ of Hum 
Human Life is juſtly chargeable Jplica 
with an immaderate and imperti- [Lad 
nent purſuit of Knowledge. Which [That 
was the Propoſition to be made [you 
out, and I am ſorry to fee it fo ell Jrow- 
proved. cedir 


The End of the Third RefleTion, 


( i7s ) 
T he Concluſion. 


\ ND now (Madam) having fi- 
niſh'd my T hreefold Refletiore 


zpon the Inte)lectual Condudt of 
Human Lite, I have a donble Ap- 
plication to make, one to your 
Ladyſpip, and another to 9 ſelf. 
Fhat to your Ladyſhip 1s this, that 
you would conſider to what a nar- 
row compaſs,by vertue of the pre- 
ceding Diſcourtes,theſe three things 
ae-reduced, which before uſe to 
ake up ſo large a room,viz Learn- 


ing it ſelf, the Method of Learning, 


and the Deſire and Proſecution of 
Learning. The firſt of which is 
comprized within the Limits of 
Neceſſary Truth; the ſecond within 


thoſe of Thinking, Parity and Prayers 


. 
/ 


the third within its z/ef#/ze/ſs to the 
furtherance of good Life. Thele in- 
deed are great retrenchments, but I 
think ſach as are juſt and neceſla- 
ry to the Regulation of our Intel- 

| lecual 
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leual ConduQ, which I am glad 
to find ſo compendious and difin. 
cumber'd, that being a Mark of no 
ſmall Probability-to confirm mein 
the —_— of it, as the Righteſt Lin 
is always the Shorteſt. _ 

And fince both Learning it {el 
its Method, and limits of Proſecnti. 
04 are all {6reduced, I would far- 
ther commend to your Ladyſhjs 
Conſideration, whether from this 
great Abridgment you can forbear 


deducing theſe two Corollaries: 
Firſt, That this Bookiſh Flumay, 


which every where ſo prevails, i| 1 


one of the Spiritual-Dyſcraſees, or 


Moral Diſeaſes of Mankind, one off 1 


the moſt Malignant Reliques 0 
Original Depravation 3 it carrying 
in it the very Stamp and Signatm 
of Adam's Tranſgrefſion , which 
owed its Birth to Curioſity, and 
inordinate deſire of Knowledge 
Secondly,that thoſe who have Eyr 
may in a great meaſure ſpare them, 
and that thoſe who have »ot,ſhould 
not, upon the account of Learning, 


much | 
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much lament the want of them, 
which 1s therefore addreſſed tothe 
Private Conſideration of all thoſe 
that labour under that fad Mit- 
fortune. . 

Now as to my own particular 
Concern, the Reſult of what I have 
written 1s this: I am fo imwardly 


|| and throughly convinc'd of the cer- 


tainty of thoſe Principles I have 
here laid down, that I think I am 
not only under a particular Obliga- 
tioz, but almoſt under a Neceſſzty 
of conducing my Studies accord- 
ing to the Meaſures propoſed. The 
laſt of which has left ſuch a ſtrong 
influence, ſuch a deep impreſſion 
vpon me, that I think I ſhall now 


e 
) 


follow the Advice of the Hea- 
then (M. A4ntonizs as I remember) 
Ti,y 9% BiSAlev Siyav Erbov, rid my 


'N ſelf of the Thirſt after Books, and 
| ſtudy nothing but what ſerves to 
the advancement of Piety and 

Good Life. 
I have now ſpent about Thir- 
teen years in the moſt celebrated 
Univerſity 


| 
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Univerſity in the World, and, ac- 
cording to the ordinary Meaſire, 
perhaps not amiſs, having accom- 
pliſh'd my ſelf in a competent de- 
gree, both with ſuch Learning as 
the Academical Standard require, 
and with whatever elſe my own 
Private Genius inclined me to, 
But truly I cannot fay that I hare 
order'd my Studies in that Theatr, 
of Learning, ſo much to my owy 
Satis fation, as to my Reputation 
with others. To be free with you, 
E muſt declare, that when I refle& 
upon my paſt IntelleFnal Condud, pre >: 
I am as little ſatisfied with it as [ 
am with that of my Morals, and 
that I think I have nigh as much 
to anſwer for the Former, as 1 
"have for the Latter, being very 
Conſcious, that the greateſt part F 
of it has been employ'd in Ozcon- 
cerning Curioſities, ſuch as derie 
no moral influence upon the Soul Þ 
that contemplates them. 
Bat [ have now (if I ſufficiently 


underſtand my ſelf) a very diffe- 
rent 


(179 ) 
rent Taſte and Apprehenſion of 
things, and intend to ſpend my 
mertain remainder of time in ſ{tu- 
dying only ſuch things as make 
or the Moral improvement of my 
Mind, and the Regulation of my 
ike, not being able to give an ac- 
aunt upon any rational and con- 
ſtent Principles, why I ſhould 
idy any. thing elſe. 

More particularly T think I ſhall 
biefly apply my ſelf to the Read- 
1g of ſuch Books as are rather 
rſwaſrve than InſtraFive, fuch as 
re Sapid, Pathetic and Divinely- 
liſhing, - ſuch as warm, kindleand 
nlarge the {zteriour, and awaken 
he Divine Senſe of the Soul, as 
onſidering with my ſelf that I 
ave now, after ſo much Reading 
d Speculation, ., more need 0 


Feat than of Light. Tho if I were 
Jer more Light (till , I think this 
Fould prove the beſt Method of 


Unmination , and that when all's 


lone, the Love of God is the beſt 


izht of the Soul. For I conſider 


N with 


172. 


. Methods of Confulting the Ideal 
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Via com- With the Excellent Cardinal Boz, 
endii ad That a Max may have Knowledge 


cum. Þ without Love. But he that Loves, 


altho he wants Sciences humanly, ac. 
quired, yet he will know more. than 
Human Wiſdom can teach him, be- 
cauſe he has that Maſter within why 
teaches Man K nowledge. Purity of 
Heart and Life being one of the 


World, as was ſhewn 1n the Second 
Part. 

And now (Madam)I eannot well 
preſage how your Ladyſhip- will 
reliſh this Rexunciation of all Studies 
Meerly Curious, from one whom 
you apprehended (perhaps upon 
too juſt grounds) to have been 10 
naturally diſpoſed to them and fo 
deeply ingaged in them. Perhaps 


you'll fay I am already Country 


ſince. I left the Univerſity. How 
far that Metamorphoſis may fene 
upon me, I can't yet tell; if Soli- 


tude and Retirement be enough F 


to bring 1t, I am, I confeſs, 1n great 
Danger, being now got into a 
litth 


I it=n eg yn©0 = =% = © =, = 
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little Corner of the World, where I 
muſt be more Company to my 
ſelf than I have been ever yet. But 
the beſt on't 1s, I have not been fo 
great a Stranger to my own Com- 
pany all along, as to fear any great: 
alteratio by . it now. Nor do 
think the Management of the Pre- 
ſent Undertaking a fgz of any ſack 
cnange. | 

Whether I ſhould have had the 
fame Thoughts in the QUniverſety 
or no, I can't ſay; I rather believe 
they are owing to my Conntry- Re- 
tirewent ( asT hinted in the Begin- 
ning) but however that be, ſure l 
am they were entertain'd upon the 
deepeſt and ſevereſt Confideration; 
and [ believe are ſo well grounded, 
that the more your Ladyſhip con- 


| fiders, the more you will be con- 


vinc'd both of the 77#th of what I 
have Diſconrs'd, and of the Reaſor- 


_ ablene js of what I deſegn: 3 which 1s 


to devote my ſelf wholly to the 
accompliſhment of .my Moral part, 


and of my Intelle&ua], only ſo 
N 2 far 
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far as 1s Subſervient to the other * 

And now (Madam) having bid 
farewel to all »nconcerning Studies, 
all the dry and uſavoury parts of 
Learning, 'tis high time to take 
my Leave of your Ladyſhip too ; 
which I do with this Hope, that 
you are by this time in ſome mea- 
ſure Convinc'd, as well as Exter- 
tair'd, by what has been ſuggeſted 
to your Conſideration in the fore- 
going Diſcourſes. And with this 
Aſſurance, that if theſe Diſcourſes 
be too Weak to bring you over to 
my preſert Opinion, they will how- 
ever prove ſtrong enough to work 
you into a better , which 1s to be- 
lieve, that I ſtill continue in all 
Reallity, 


Your Ladyſhips 
Moſt Faithful Friend 


N:wtin St, Loe E 
Sepr.2.168g. 


Fohn Norris. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


B==5 inform'd that the Quakers 
took great hold of the former 
Edition of this Book, giving out 
that it made for their way, I think 
it convenient in a few Words to 
undeceive. them, leſt they ſhould 
reckon upon more Proſelytes than - 
they have. 1 ſappoſe, if the Qua- 
kers underſtood their own Notion, 
and knew how to explain it, and 
and into what Principles to reſolve 
it, it would not very much ditfer 
trom mine. But as they uſually 
repreſent it, the difference I con- 
 ceive to be very great; and he that 
thinks I ſymbolyze with the Qua- 
kers iFfmy Notion of the Divine 
Light, underſtands neither Me nor 
Them , as may appear by theſe 
following Inſtances of Diſterence. 
N 9g | ; L The 
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FT. The Quakers uſually talk of 
this Light within, as of fome Di- 
vine Communication or ManifeStati- 
on only, whereas I make 1t to be 
the very Efjerce and Subſtance of 
the Deity, which I ſuppoſe Vertu- 
ally to contain all things in it, and 


to be intimately united to our 


Minds. 

IL The Quakers repreſent this 
Light within, as a ſort of Extraor- 
dinary 1aſpiration ( whence they 
have the Name of Emthuſraſts ) 
whereas I ſuppoſe it to be a Man's 
Natural and Ordinary way of Un- 
derſtanding. | 

III: The Quakers (if I miſtake 
not) .confine their Light within, to 
ſome certain Obje&ts, namely Mo- 
ral and Spiritual Traths, in order 


only to the Diref&ion of Practice, |: 


and accordingly make it a Supple- 
ment to Scriptzre, which they ſay 
is not ſfficiert without it, ffor in- 
deed any more than a. meer Dead 
Letter : But now I do not appro- 
priate this Divine Light to Moral 

or 


S:. 7.2 
| or Spiritual things, but extend it | 
as far as all Trath 3 yea, as far as 
all that is Intelligible, which I ſup- 
poſe to be perceivd and under- 
ſtood 1n this Divine Light, as I 
have explain'd it. 

IV. The Quakers make their 
Light within, a ſpecial Priviledge 
of a certain Order of Men, their 
own Party, Not indeed as to the 
Poſſubility ,, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
all Men to be inditffterently capable 
of this Divine Illumination, as may 
appear from their contending a- 
gainſt Predeſtination, and for uni- 
verſal Grace. But tho they do 
not make-it a ſpecial Priviledge as 
to the Poſſ#bilaty, yet they do as to 
the AF, making none but thoſe of 
their own Way to be actually en- 
Jiightned by it. Whereas accord- 

Ing to my Principles this 1s no ſpe- 
cial Priviledge, but the common 
and univerſal Benefit of all Vicn ; 
yea, of all the Intelligent Creati- 
07, Who all ſee and underſtand in 
this Light of God, without whieh. 

| N 4 man 
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there would be neither 771th nor 
Onderſtanding. 

V. The Quakers by their Light 
within. underſtand ſome determi- 
nate, Formid Dictate or Propofi- 
tion, expreſly and poſitively di- 
recting and inſtructing them to do 
ſoor fo : Whereas my Light is 
only the Eſſential Truth of God, 
which indeed is always prefent to 
my Underſtanding, as being inti- 
mately united with it, but does 
not formally inlighten or inftra& 
me, but whenlTI carefully attend to 
it and Conſalt it , and read what 
' 1s witteninthoſe Divine Ideal Cha- 


racters. 
VI. And Laſtly, The Quakers 


do not offer any rational or intel- | 


ligible Accountof their Light with- 
in, neither as to the thing, 'nor as 
to the Mode of it, but only Cart 
in ſome looſe general Expreſſions 
about the Light, which they con- 
firm with the Authority of St. Job's 
Goſpel, tho they: underſtand nei- 
ther one nor Cother. Whereas 
have 
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have offer*d a Natural, Diſtin& and 
Philoſophical way of explaining 
both, namely by the Omniformi- | 
ty of the Ideal World, or the Di- 
vine A4@., who has in himſelt the 
Eflences and [deas of all things, 
and in whom the ſame are per- 
ceiv'd by us and all Creatares. 


SERMON 
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D AT H, 


BEFORE THE 
RKighe Reverend Father in GOD, 


THOMAS, 
Lord Biſhop .of BAT H 


andWELLS 


At his VISITATION held 
there July 3o. 1689. 
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By John Norris, M. A. and late Fellow of 
AlI-Souls College in Oxford. 


London, Printed in the Year 1690. 


John 21. v. 15. 
0 when they had Dined, Feſus 


ſaith to Simon Peter, Simon 
Son of Jonas » Loveſt thou 
me more than theſe? He 
faith unto him, Tea Lord ; 
T hou knoweſt thas I Love 
thee. He ſaith unto him, 
Feed my Lambs. 


HE Words conſiſt of Three 


conſiderable parts. Firſt, of . 


(Queſtion put by our Lord to St. 
Peter. Secondly, of St. Peter's An- 
ſer. Thirdly, ofa Command by 
my of inference from it. The 
ueſtion was, Whether St. Peter 
loved him beyond the reſt of his 
iſciples then prefent, This De- 


#1and 
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(. 190) 
»and of our Lord was not ſo hig 
as were St.Peter's former Profeſſind 
and Pretenfons. This warn and) th 
Zealous Apoſtle had always pre 
fels'd a more than Ordinary Adhe 
lion to his Lord and Maſter, ant 
pretended to as great a Supremur 
of Love, as his Succeſlors do of 
Knowledge and JariſdicFion. Hi 
ſeetm'd to be among the Apoſtle 
what the Seraphim are among th © 
Angels, to ofat-ſhine and out-bur tC 
not this or that vulgar Diſcipld #4 
only, but the whole Apoſtolic / 
Order in Zeal,Courage, and Flame tl 
of Divine Love, For no leſs can fe! 
that Eminent Profeffion of. his in{ 1 
port, 1ho all Mer ſhould be offended te 
becauſe of thee, yet will .I never bf al 


offended. But not having made he 


good his high Pretenſions, our D 
Lord now puts the Queſtion to hinſ */? 
in terms more moderate than thoſe #4: 
wherein he had bcfore voluntarily 
boaſted of his own Fidelity 3 and a 
whereas he had before made ſhenj Ti 
ot a Syperlative Love beyond 's gl 
_ 


( 1s; 
the Diſciples, our Lord only asks 
him this Modeſt Queſtion, Loveſ# 
thou me more than theſe £ | 
The good Apoſtle having now 
partly from the late experiment of 
his own frailty,and partly from the 
manner of our Lords Queſtion, 


learnt more Humility and Mode- 


ſty, returns ſuch an Anſwer as 
was ſhort, not only of his former 
Profeſſzons,but even of the 2xeſtion 
too, He does not reply, d, 
thou knoweſt that I love thee more 
than theſe. No, he dares not ven- 
ture any more fo much as to de-. 
termin any thing concerning the 
Meaſure of his Love, but 1s con- 
tented barely to aver the Truth, 
and Szncerity of it, And for this 
he fears not to appeal at laſt to the 
Divine Omniſcience,Lord thou know- 
eſt all things, thou knoweſt that 1 love 

thee. ; 
Our Lord takes the Anſwer, 
and does not at all queſtion the 
Truth and Sincerity of it, only he 
gives him a Teſt whereby it —_ 
S 
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be tried and juſtified, both before 


God, himſelf, and the World, by 
ſubjoyning this Hllative Command, 


Feed my Lambs, as it is in the Text, ' 


or as 1n the two following Verſes, 
Feed my Sheep. 

This whole intercourſe between 
our Lord and St. Peter, may [ 
conceive, as to the full ſtreſs and 
ſcope of it, fitly be reduced to 
this ſhort Hypothetical Scheme of 
Speech, If thou loveſt' me, feed my 


Sheep, Like that of our Saviour, 


upon another occaſion, to hif Diſ- 
' ciples in common, If: ye love me, 
keep my Commandments. This un- 
der a {horter view takes 1n the full 
force of the Words, and 1 ſhall ac- 
cordingly diſcourſe upon them, 
as if they had ſtood tn this Po- 
{ture. 

Hence then ſhall I take occaſion 
to conſider theſe three things, as 
naturally ariſing from the Words, 
and as no leſspertinent to our pre- 


. ſent Concern. 


Firſt, The great Love of our Lord 
7 Chriſt 


_. G19) 

Chriſt to his Chureh, which he 
here calls bis Lambs, and his Sheep, 
which he here commands St. Pejtj 
| as he loved him,to feed ;and which 
laſtly, he wonld not abſolutely and 
finally commit to his Charge, 1! 
after three diſtint# Injuirict whether 
he cruly loved him: - ' : 
Secondly , I ſhall confider the 
Command here given, and ſhew the 
great Obligatioti that lies upon all 
ſpiritual Paſtors and Guides of 
| Souls to feed this Flock of Chriſt, 
which is ſo dearly beloved by hit, , 
Thirdly,I ſhall cofifider the Cor: 
nexion and: Dependancethat is He? 
tween the Praice of this Com- 
mand 4hd” the Love of Chrift. "If 
Laſtly, T ſhall cloſe all with art 
earneſt exhortation to'the Conſti- 
entious Pradtice of the Duty en- 
pyned. | 

The firſt thing T ſhall conſider 
s the great*Love of Chriſt to his 
Church. *-And certainly if there 
be any Secret in Religion fit for 
Q- * Ana 


(.194 ), 
Angels to Contemplate', .and too 
high for them 'to comprehend ; if 
there be any Love that has Ereadth 
and Lereth,and Depth, and Heighth, 
af there be| any Love. that paſſes 
Knowledgezt there be any love that 
is ſtronger than Death, and dearer 
than Lite, if there be. Any, laſtly, 


that is truly wonderful, ''and that | 


paſſes love;not only of Women, but 
of the whole Greation.,' us this 
Love'of our Lord to his Church, 
We he haveno Line long enough 
tofathom-ſo.vaſt a Depth, nor can 
Mortalitygfuxniſh ns with Ideas. to 
conceive, or..with Words to utter 
ſo deep a Myſtery. It, there be 
any words that can reach it, they 
muſt be. ſach. as..St. Paul heard i in 
his Rapture, ſtrange Words, 4; {nz 
£4421g, Wards that cannot be pro: 
nounced by.' an Human Tongue, 
and that would be meer Barbariſn 
to a Moral Capacity. 


But hqwever, ahat g;may take || 


{ome Meaſare of thatyhich really 
has none, ;:and be able to frame 


— 


ſome 
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ſome Notion of this Love of Chriſt, 
which, as the Apoſtle tells us, paſſes 
knowledge, we will exhibit a Pro- 
ſpe& of it in a Dozble Light : Firſt, rphec. +. 
in thoſe - verbal Repreſentations-19- 
which the Scripture gives of it + 
And Secondly, in thoſe real and- 
actual Proofs whereby Chriſt him- 
felt has expreſt.this his moſt excel- 
lent, and otherwiſe zrcredible Love. 

As to the Firſt : The Scripture 
we know is full of great things , 
and thoſe ſet forth with as great 
and magnificent Expreſſions. The 
Rhetoric andStyle of Scriptureruns 
incomparably high, beyond that 
of any.other Writings, in whatever 
it treats of, But there are three 
things more eſpecially , in the de- 
ſcription of. which the Holy Spirit 
ſeems to Labour, and be at a Stand 
for Expreſſzov. And theſe are the 
Glories of Heaven, the Miſeries of 
Hell, and the Love of Chriſt to his 
. Church. Theſe the Scripture repre- 
ſents under all the variety of Sym- 
bols, Figures and Images that can 

& O 2! be 
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be ſupplied either from the 7ztel- 
leFual or Material World ; that fo 
what is wanting 1n each ſingle Re- 
preſentation, might be made up 
trom the Multitude and Combina- 
tion of them, that if one ſhould 
miſs, another might ſtrike us, to 
make, if poſlible, ſome impreſfion 
of ſo ſtrange and fo concerning 
Truths npon the Minds of Men. 

- But the laſt of theſe, es *7ts moſt 
wonderful and myſterious (it be- 
ing a greater Wonder that God 
ſhould Love Man, than that either 
there ſhould be ſo much Happineſs 
in the Enjoyment of God, or fo 
much miſery in.the Loſs of him) 


ſo is it more frequently inculcated, 


and more ſirozgly repreſented. $0 
trequently mnculcated is 1t,that were 
it not for the Myſtery of the thing, 
and that there 1s no Tartology in 
Love, The Scripture would feem 
Chargeable with vain Repetitions. 
Every Page almoſt. in Holy Writ 


breaths forth this Myſtery of Di- 


wine Love; and beſides that, there 
1 


SR fi. «© 
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1s one whole Book particularly im- 
ploy'd in the repreſentation of it, 
by all the Flowers and Delicacies 
of the moſt exalted Poetry; it may 
be ſaid of the whole Sacred Vo- 
lame, that *tis but one continued 
Expreſſion of Love from Chriſt to 
his Church, one Larger Canticles. 
And as 'tis thus frequently in- 
culcated, fo is it no leſs ſtrongly 
repreſented. 'Tis repreſented by 


that which is the moſt proper 
Efed&, and the laſt End and Ac- 


compliſhment of all Love, by Onion, - 


For thereare three moſt admirable 
Unions propoſed to our Faith in 
the Chriſtian Religion. The Unity 
of Eſlence 1n the Trinity,the Unity 
of Perſon in Jeſus Chriſt, and the 
Union that is between Chrift and 
his Church. The firſt of thele is 
an Example and Prefiguration as it 
were to the Second, and the Second 
fo the Third. For we cannot bet- 
ter repreſent the Union of Chriſt 
with his Church, than by the Hy- 

O 3 ' poſtatic 
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: poſtatic Union, or the Union of the 
25S... with Human Nature. 


For Firſt, as in this Myſtery the |: 


Plurality of Nature is confiſtent 
with the Unity of Perſon, ſo does 
Love efte& the ſame Miracle in the 
Union' between Chriſt and tis 
Church. For here alſo we meet 
with a new Theanthropy, a ſtrange 
Compoſition of God and Man, two 
vaſtly different Subſtances, which 
without Confuſion of either Na. 
tures -or Properties, make up one 
and the ſame Body. For if Chriſt 
be Head of the Church, he 1s alfo 
one Body with it. And ſo St. Az- 
ſtin, Totus Chriſtus ſecundum Eccle- 
ſtam & Caput & Corpus et. 

Again, as in the Myſtery of the 
Hypoſtatic Union there is a Com- 
munication of Idioms or Properties 
whereby what primarily and ab- 
. ftractly belongs to one, may fe- 
condarily and concretely be at- 
tributed to the other, as thateGod 
13 Man, and Man 1s God, ſo has 
Love introduced the like Commu- 
nication 
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nication between Chriſt and his 
Church, which may be faid to be 
happy and glorified in Chriſt, as he 
is faid to ſuffer 1n his Church. 

- Agann, as in the Myſtery of the 
Hypoſtatic Union,theWord uniting 
it ſelf to Haman Nature adorn'd 
and exalted it, not only by the 
Priviledge of ſo ſacred a Contede- 
racy, but alio with many diſtin& 
Graces and Excellencies, whereby 
it was zeceſſarily tho not forcibly 
determin'd to love the Divinity, 
and highly fitted tobe loved by it, 
ſo 1s it alſo in this Union between 
Chriſt and his Church. He has 
notonly ennobled her by ſo ſacred 
an Alliance; but 1s ever conferring 
upon her his Gifts and Graces, and 
will never ceaſe*to do lo, till at 
length he preſent fer to himfelf a 
Glorious Church,without ſpot or ble- 
miſh, and make her in ſome mea- 
ſare worthy of ſo greata Love, and 
ſo intimate an Un70v. For 'tis ob- 
ſervable, that in Scripture Jeſus 
Chriſt is ſet out as the Author and 

O 4 Diſpencer 
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| Diſpencer of all Grace, to him is 


aſcribed the Work of the Second as 
well as of the F7r/# Creation, from 
his ſulneſs we all receive, and the 
Apoſile ſays expreſly; that to every 
one of us 3s given Grace according to 
the meaſure of the gift of Chriſt. 

. But not to purſue this Metaphy- 
fecal Parallel any further, let us re- 


turn to confider this Union, as 'tis 


repreſented in Holy Scripture.Now 
there are but two ſorts of Union 
in the World, Natxral and Moral. 
And the Holy Spirit has made 
Choice of the Cloſeſt of each, 
whereby to Figare out to us the 
Union þetween Chriſt and his 
Church. The cloſeſt of Natural 
Unions 1s that between the Head 
and the Body; and the cloſeſt of all 
Moral Unions is that between the 
Husband and the Wife. And both 
theſe are by: the Holy Spirit appli- 
ed to this Myſtery. | 
Thus is Chriſt oftentimes call'd 
the Head, of, the Church, and the 
Church the Body of Chriſt. Thus 
| again 
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again is he ſtyled the Bridegroomw, 
and the Church honour'd with the 
Name of his Spoyſe. And becauſe 
this Latter Figure carries in it more 
of ſenſible endearment,therefore is 
it of more frequent uſe, and withal 
of more Azcient Date, For beſides 
that Adam firit open'd this Myſtery, 
and . by his Miraculous Marriage 
typified to us-that of Chriſt with 
his Church,. which came out of the 
Waunded-Side of our Lord.as Exe 
was taken out of Adam's; the Pro- 
phets have alſo given our Lord the 
Title of Bridegroom in the Old Te- 
ſtament. The 45th Pſalm is a 
plain Spiritual Epithalaminm, and 
ſo is the whole Book of Canticles, 
and the Holy Baptiſt, in whom 
both Types and Prophefie expire, 
calls him expreſly by the Name of 
 Bridegroom:. 

Strange Miracle of Hamility and 
Love! That ever God ſhould 
come down to ſeek a Spouſe upgn 
Farth! Was it not enough,O Blef- 
fed Jeſu, that thou waſt one with 
the 


d." 
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the Father and Holy Spirit, in the 
Erernal Trinity ? Was it not enough 
that thou hadſt #-ade thy ſelf one 
with our Mortal Fleſh, by 2fſuming 
our Nature, but that thou muſt 
yet heap Myſtery upon Myſtery, 
and as if thou wert not yet near 
enough allied to us, muſt alſo 
make thy ſelf one with thy Church? 
But ſach is thy Love to Man, as 
not to becontented with oze ſingle 
Union with him? And ſo great 
thy Condeſcention as if thou need'ſt 
a Partner, to compleat thy Hap- 
pinefs, and as if it were no more 
good for the ſecond, than "twas for 
the firſt Adam to be alone. 

Theſe are the two Principal Fi- 
gares, under Which the Scripture 
Þi&nres out to us the Love of 
Chriſt to his Church , and his Uni- 
on with it. Not that they riſe up 
to the heighth of the Myſtery, but 
becauſe they come the neareſt of 
any to ir. For indeed they fall 
vaſtly ſhort, and give but a faint 
ſhadowy reſemblance of what they 
are 
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are intended to repreſent. And 
therefore as we have hitherto re- 
preſented the dearneſs between 
Ehriſt and his Church, by that be- 
tween the Head and the Members, 
and the Husband and Wife, fo we 
may, and with better reaſon, 7:vert 
the Order, and propoſe the Former 
as an Example and Meaſure for 
both the Latter. And*'tis obſerva- 


ble that St, Pal does fo: For, ſays 


he, Husbands love your Wives, even 


as Chriſt loved the Church. And a- 


gain, No Mar ever yet hated his 


own Fleſh, but nouriſhes and cheriſhes 
it, even as the Lord the Church. 
Where you ſee the Love of Chriſt 
to his Church 1s not, as before, ſet 
ont by that of Married Perſons, 
and that of a Man to his own Fleſh, 
but theſe are ſet out and illuſtrated 
by the other. So great and tran- 
ſcending all Love; yea, even all 
Knowledge, 1s this Love of Chriſt 
to his Church. 

But *twill appear yet greater, it 
we take a Profpe& of it in the 
{econd 


Ver. 29. 
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Second Light,namely in thoſc Real 
and AQtual Proofs whereby Chriſt 
himſelf has expreſs d this his moſt 
excellent and otherwiſe incredible 
Love. And certainly they are 
fach as never were, will, or can be 
given by any cther Lover. For (to 
make the ProſpeCt as ſhort as may 
be) was it not an amazing inſtance 
of Love for the great and ever- 
Blefled God,who could neither be 
advantaged by our Happinefs, nor 
damaged by our Miſery, to came 
down and aſſume our Nature 1n its 
meaneſt Circumſtances, to live a 
needy and contemptible Life, and 
die a painful and execrable Death, 
and all this to reconcile a Rebel.,to 
reſtore an Apoſtate ? Indeed the 
work of Man's Redemption, if we 
deeply conſider the whole Method 
and Contrivance of it, 1s ſuch an 
Keroic Inſtance of Love, and fo 
much exceeding that of his Crea- 
tion, that 'tis well Man was Created 
and Redeem'd by the ſame good be- 
10g, ſince otherwile his obligations 

| to 
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to his Redeemer being ſo much 
greater than thoſe to his Creator, 
he would be very much divided 
and diſtrafted jn his returns of 
Love and Gratitude. 

But let us reflect alittle upon the 
Life, before we further conlider 
the Death of our Redeemer. 'It 
was one conſtant Argument, one 
continued Miracle of Love. He 
lived_as one purely Devoted to the 
good of Mankind. All his Thowghts, 
all bis Words, all his ATians were 
Love. His whole buſineſs was to 
Glorifie his Father, and (which was 
his greateſt Glory) to expreſs his 
Love to Man, which tho at all 
times - exceeding wonderful , yet 
toward the Evening of his. Life it 
thicken'd and grew ftronger, like 
Motion within the Neighbourhood 
of the Center, and as then he 


Prayed, fo he Loved yet more earn- Luke 22, 


th 
For twas then that he wept aver 
Condemn'd Jeruſalem,and bedew'd. 
with Tears the Grave of Lazarzs. 
'Twes 
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"Twas then-that with deſire he de- 
fired to eat the Paſſover with his 
Diſciples , inſtituted a perpetual 


Monument of Love, his Holy Sup. 


per, and left another of Hulity, 
by condeſcending to waſh their 
Feet. *'T was then that he comftort- 
ed his Diſciples with the variety of 
the Heavenly Manſions, with a De- 
claration that he himſelf was 'the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, with 
an aſſurance that their Prayers in 
his Name ſhould be effectual, with 
a Promiſe of the Holy Spirit, and 


with a Legacy of his own Peace, 


to compenſate for the Tribulation 
they ſhould meer. with in the World, 


. ?Twas then, laſtly, that he recom- 


mended the ſtate of his Apoſtles, 
together with his own Glorificati- 
ON, 1n. one and the ſame ſolemn 
Prayer to his Father,that he would 
preſerve them in Unity and Truth, 
and at length Glorifie them with 
the whole Body of true Believers 
with himſelf in Heaven. And all 
this at a time when one would have 
thought 
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thought his own: concern ſhould 
have been his only Meditation, and 
Fear his only [Paſſzoz ; for now 
was he-within view of his amazing 
ſuffermgs, and the ſhade was juſt 
16ady'to pojrt atthedreadfulhours 
and yet even” now his Love was 
truly ſtronger than Death; and the 
Gare of his Diſciples prevailed 
over the Horrors of his approach- 
wg Agony. 

Which: he ber ſhewed, by 
giving up himſelf . ro a cruel and 
ſhameful Death, far the Life and 
Salvation. of the WorJd., A Death 
(to ſay no more. of it) of: ſich 
ſtrange Sorrow. and Anguiſh,: that 
the-very Proſpe of it put him 
into a Sweat of Blood, and: the 
induring it made; him complain of 
being deſerted of his Father. And 
then that his Redemprion might 
prove effeFual , aſter his Refur- 
recion, he gives Commiſſion to his 
Diſciples to go and publiſh it with 
itsconditions throughout the world 
and: orders them all, as he does 
here 
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here St. Peter, to feed his Sheep, 
And leſt the Benefit of his Death 
ſtould be ag4iz fruſtrated for want 
of Power to perform the Con: 
ditions, preſently after his Aſcen- 


fion he ſent down the Spirit of | 


Conſolation upon his Apoſtles, and 
does continually confer Grace up: 
on , and make Izterceſſzor for. his 
Church. So tenderly afte&ted was 
he toward this his Spouſe, that even 
the felicities of Heaven could not 
make him forget her, as he further 
ſhew'd by.complaining in behalf of 
his Church, when from the' mid(t 
of his Glory he ſaid, Saul, Sal, 
why - perſecuteſs thoun me ? Which 
words ſhew him as mach coneern'd 


for the Wounds given to his Mz- | 


ſtical, as for thoſe he felt in his 
Natural Body. © | 
And now ſince the Love of our 


Lord to his Church is ſo exceeding | 


great, 1t certainly concerns all 
Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe whom 
he has intruſted with the care of 
his Church, to 'be alike minded. 
Which 
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Which leads me in the ſecond 
place, to confider the Command 
here given, and to ſhew the great 
Obligation that lies upon all ſpi- 
| ritual Paſtors, to feed this Flock 
'of Chriſt, which 1s- ſo nearly be- 
loved by him. | 
Feed my Sheep, ſays our Lord to 
St. Peter, and in him to all the 
Paſtors of the Chriſtian Charch, 
who are equally concerned both 
in the Command and 'in the Dsty. 
And that they areſo, is already 
ſufficiently concluded from what 
has been diſconrſed concerning 
the great Love of- Chriſt to his 
Church. To make you therefore 
more ſenſible of this Daty, I need 
only propoſe to your Meditation 
* how affectionately our Lord 
* loves his Church, 'and how dear 
< her Intereſts are to him, that out 
* of this his abundant Love, he has 
< ſetgpart a diſtin&t Order of Men 
+ on this very purpoſe,to promote 
< and further her in the way of 
« Salvation ; that he has intruſted 
| I *the 
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* the care of her in their hands, 
«* and has made them his Vice- 
* gerents and Truſtees 3 that *tis 
* a Charge worthy their greateſt 
* Care, for which there needs no 
* other Argument, than that 'tis 
«< committed to them, by him who 
« knows the worth of Souls; that 
* he ſtrictly commands them, as 
* they have any Love or Regard 
< for him, to-feed his Sheep 3 that 
* twas the very laſt Command 
< that he gave them, when he was 
< juſt leaving the World, and upon 
* the very Confines of Glorificati- 
< on; and that laſtly, as this is the 
* greateſt Truſt that was ever by 
* God repoſed in Men, ſa there 
* will be the ſevereſt account taken 
* of it at the laſt day, at theGreat 
« Viſtation of the Biſhop of Souls. 


This is enough, if duly weigned, . 


to ſhew the Obligation of this 
Command, and to concl this 
part, were it not neceflary to add 
ſomething concerning the manner 
of diſcharging it. Feed my Sheep, 

| is 
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1s the Command given by Chriſt to 
the Paſtors of his Church, and we 
have ſeen the obligation of it: But 
how are they to Feed them ? I an- 
ſwer, Firſt, by Prayer for their re- 
ſpective Charges bothin Public and 
in Private. This is the Firſt thing 
belonging ro the Paſtoral Office, 
and accordingly with this St. Par! 
begins his Admonition to his Son 
Timothy, I exhort therefore that firſt 
of _ all, Supplications, Prayers, Inter- 


ceſſuons and giving Thanks be made 
for all Men. 


Secondly, by Preaching,with pri- 
vate Inſtruction and -Admonition, 
as occaſion ſhall ferye and require. 
And here their firſt care ſhonld be 
to Preach nothing but what 1s Tre. 
Secondly,to confine theirDiſcourſes 
to Uſeful Truths,ſuch as tend tothe 
promotion of good Life,that which 
the Apoſtle calls the Truth which 7s 
afterGodlineſs. Thirdly, to deliver 
only PlainTruths.For there are many 
Truths which are highly uſeful, and 
have a very Practical aſpe&t when 

F 2 they 
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they are once underſtood, which 
are not ſo caſte and obvious to be 
fo. Theſe therefore ought as much 
to be waved as thoſe which are.not 
uſeful, becaufe tho uſeful , /zmply 
ſpeaking, yet reſpeFively they are 
not. And upon theſe two latter 
accounts we ſhould not trouble our 
Unlearned Auditories, either with 
Thorny Queſtionsand Knotty Con- 
troverſlies which inthemſelves have 
no Practical Uſe, or with more re- 
fined Theoriesand School Niceties, 
which to them are as uſeleſsand un- 
practical as the other. To Feed 
them with the Former,would be to 
give them Stoxes inſtead of Bread; 
And to Feed them with the Latter, 
would. be like placing a Man in the 


Region of pare Ether 5 why, hecan't | 


breath in it, and will ſtarve by rea- 


ſon of the over-fineneſ7 of his Diet. - 


Nor 1s 1t enough that the Truths 


we Preach be O/eful and Plain, un- 
leſs -in the Fourth place they be 


deliver'd in a Plain and Intelligi- 
ble Manner. For what ſignifies it 
that 
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that the things are in themſelves 
Plain, 1f we make them obſcure in 
our expreſſizg them 3 we are all 
ready enough to laugh at the Poor 
Frier for going about to Preach the 
Goſpel to Beaſts and Trees; and are 
not they alike ridiculous, that or- 
der Diſcourſes ſo as not to be un- 
derſtood by thoſe that hear them ? * 
Don't theſe alſo Preach to Beaſts 
and Trees ? 'We ought therefore 
to conſult the Capacity of our Hear- 
ers, and confider to whom, as well 
as what we ſpeak. 

And to this Plainneſs 6f Expreſ- 
fion we would do well to joyn ſome 
degrees of Warmth and Concerned- 
meſs. And this I rather recommend, 
becauſe there are ſome that affe& a 


| cold, dead, careleſs and heartleſs 


way of Delivery. But certainly 
this has as little Decorux 11 1t as 1t 
has of Devotior. For ſince the things - 
we ſpeak are ſuppoſed not only to 
be Truths, but Concerning and 1m:- 


portant Traths, what can . be more 


abſurd, than to fee a Man deliver 
P 5 b; S 
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a Sermon as drily and indifferently 
as one would read a Mathematical 
LeFure? 'Tis ſaid of John the 
Baptiſt, that he was a Burnizg, as 
well as a Shining Light. And truly 
we have need of ſuch in this Cold 
Frozen Age. Plain Sermons, Preach- 
ed with Warmth and Afﬀedion, 
do more than the Beſt, Coldly de- 
liver d. You know the Story in 
Enſebius, of the Heathen Fhiloſo: 


pher coming into the Council of 


Nice, who was bafiled into Chrt- 
ſtianity by the meer Warmth and 
Heartineſs wherewith the good 
Old Man addreſs'd him. He could 
have reſiſted his Arguments, butnot 
the Spirit and Zeal wherewith he 


ſpake. And this is all I ſhall think]. 
proper to remark to you upon thel - 


Preaching part. 

The next way whereby the Pa- 
ſtors of the Church are to Feed the 
Sheep of Chriſt, is by duly Admi- 
niſtring to them the Holy Sacrament, 
which 1s their true Spiritual Food, 


the Maze that muſt ſuſtain them 
inf 


(OE: 
in this Wilderneſs. This is the moſt 
proper way of Feeding them, for 
the Body of Chriſtis Meat.indeed, 
and his Blood is Drink indeed. 
There - remains yet one way 
more of Feeding the Flock of 
Chriſt, without which the reſt will 
ſignifte bar little, and that is by a 
good Example. Among the other 
Properties of a good Shepherd, 
our Saviour reckons this as one, 


| that he goes before his Sheep , and 
leads them by his Steps, as well as John 10.4. 


with his Voice. There ought to. be 
a Connexion between Hear and Do, 
but much more between Preach 
and Do. And he that is not careful 
of this, as he cannot expe& to do 


much good to others, ſo he will 
. certainly Condewn himſelf. To be 


ſhort (for I hope I need notinlarge, 
ſpeaking to Wiſe Men) a good 
Preacher, who is an ill Liver, 1s fuch 
A Monſter as cannot be Match'd 
in All Africa. And for his State 
hereafter, I may leave it tobe cone 
fider'd how greata Condemnation 
P 4 awaits 
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awaits him, whom not only the 
Book, of God, and of Conſcience, 
but even his own Sermons ſhall 
Judge at the laſt Day. 

Theſe are the ſeveral ways of 
diſcharging this Precept, Feed my 
Sheep 3 to Which however I think 
it neceſlary to add one thing more, 
and that js that we Feed them our 


ſelves,and not by Proxy, or Depyta- | 


_ 7i0p. For our Lord does not ſay to 
St. Peter, do thou get ſome body 
to feed my Sheep, but do thou 
Feed them thy ſelf. 

For however St. Peter's Shadow 
might do Cuges upon the Body, it 
muſt *be his Perſozz that muſt do 

ood upon the Sorls of his Charge 

0 ſpeak out plainly what Tintend, 
: Non-reſedency 1s one of the greateſt 
ſcandals of the Reform'd, yea of the 
Chriſtian Religion, contrary to all 
Reaſon and Juſtice, as well as Pri- 
mitive Pradice. And whoever are 
guilty of it, plainly ſhew, that they 
are Loversof Eaſe, Honour or Pro- 
fit more than Lovers of Chriſt. 


_*' For 
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For certainly he that Loves Chriſt 
as he ought, will not think himſelf 
too good to feed his Sheep. Which 
leads me in the Third and Laſt 
place to conſider the Conmrexionand 
Dependance that 1s between the 
PraFice of this Command and the 
Love of Chriſt. Now this I briefly 
make out upon a double ground. 
| _ The Firſt Ground is, becauſe the 
Love of Chriſt will naturally in- 
oage us to Love whatever he Loves; 
and conſequently fince his Church 
is ſo exceeding dear to him, 'twill 
ingage us to Love his Church 
and if to Love it,then conſequent- 
ly to be diligent 1in Feeding it, that 
being the moſt proper inſtance o 
ſhewing our Love to it. | 
The Second Ground is, becauſe 
the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt confiſt- 
ing of a Double Nature, God and 
Man, the Love of him muſt in- 
clude the Love of his Humanity , 
as well as of his D7vinzty. If there- 
fore we LoveChriſt. we Love the 
Human Nature as well as the Di- 
vine, 


ES 


vine; and if ſo, then we Love 
Man as Man, conſcquently all 
Mien; and if we Love all Men, we 
hail defire and endeavour their 
Salvation, and accordingly take 
care to Feed them with the Bread 
of Life. 

Upon theſe two Grounds it 
plainly appears, that there is a 
ſtrong Connexion ' between "the 
FE oving of Chriſt, and the Feeding 
of his Sheep, and that ſuch Paſtors 
as do not well diſcharge the Latter, 
have no right of pretending tothe 
Former. This is the Teſt where- 
by both St. Peter's, and every Spi- 
ritnal Paſtor's Aﬀettion to our 
Lord muſt be tried, IF you Love 
me, Feed my Sheep. | 

Let me therefore exhort you all, 
as you love our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
and as yon defireto be Loved and 
approv d of by him, to a ſincere 
and Conſcientious Diſcharge of 
your Paſtora! Duty, to take heed 
wrto your felves and to all the Flock 
over which the Holy Ghoſt has mage 


you 
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you Overſeers, to Feed the Church 
of God, which he has purchaſed with 


his own Blood. Let me beſeech Ads 20.28 


you to conſider what you are, and 
what you fhould be. What you 
are by your CharaFer and Profeſſz- 
0, and what you ſhould be 1n the 
Exerciſe of it , and therefore to 
take heed to your ſelves, to your 
Do@rin, and, above all, to your 
Publick Life and Converſation. For 
certainly it cannot be an Ordinary 
Meaſure of Religion that will ſerve 
our turn, who are concern'd not 
only to be Good, but Exemplary, 
and muſt Live well for others as 
well as for our ſelves 5 what there- 
fore is PerfeFion in others, will be 
but fſtrit Duty in us. The Devo-- 
tion of our Ordinary Days ought 
to exceed that of their Feſtivals 3 
and we ſhould' Live in as much 
Warmth of Religion as they Dze. 
TUTY ua frywv, In dll things 
ſhewing thy ſelf a Pattern of good 
Works: That's our Rule, we ought 
to 
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to be Patterns and Examples of a 
Holy and refined Converſation, 
Let your Lamps therefore. be al. 
ways trimm'd,- and your: Lights 
always burning, and that with ſuch 
Brightneſs, as to ſhame thoſe that 
will not be a/lared by the Glory of 
the Flame. _. 

And that you may the better do 
all this, let me defire you all fre- 
quently and ſeriouſly to meditate 
upon the Excellent Example of the 
great and good Shepherd Chriſt 
Jeſus, whoſe Lite was wholly em- 
ployd, and at laſt [aid down for 
the good of his Sheep. I pray 
you(My Reverend Bfethren) con- 
fider this.and all that has been ſaid, 
that ſo when this great Shepherd 
{hall return to viſit his Flock, you 
may Al give up the ſame Account 
to him, that he did to his Father, 
Thoſe that thou gaveſt me 1- have 
kept, and none of then is loſt, Amen. 
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